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What’s under the rubber? 


—hidden weakness or rugged strength? 


Get the inside story before you buy your boots 


There’s nothing mysterious about the wear 
of a boot— 

You get just as much wear out of it as 
the maker builds into it. 

What’s built under the smooth rubber 
surface? Is it rugged strength or hidden 
weakness? 

In the illustrations below we’re making 
just as plain as diagrams can, what’s “un- 
der the rubber” in a “U. S.” Boot. 

We've picked out the four points where 
boots get the hardest wear—ankle, back of 
the heel, instep and sole. 

Notice the strong reinforcements 
built into U. S. Boots at every one of 
these points! 

We've been making rubber foot- 
wear for 75 years. We don’t just buy 
rubber—we actually produce on our 
own plantations the finest grade that 


THE INSTBP—A series of grad- 















THE ANKLE—/lere the 
“U.S.” Boot has an 
extra ‘“‘collar” that 
runs all the wayround 
the leg, and on top of 
that 1s oulcanised a 
heavy side-stay. 


Ask for 


uated reinforcing layers in the 
instep combines unusual flex- 
ibility with surprising strength. 
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can be grown. Our factories are manned by 
the most experienced boot makers in the 
country—craftsmen who know the im- 
portance of painstaking care. And we’re 


United States Rubber Company 





roud of the results—and of the satisfaction 


armers take in them. 


Other Footwear in the big “U. S.” line— 
all built to give the utmost service 





You'll find every type of rubber footwear 


in the big U. S. line. 


There’s the U. S. 


Walrus, the famous all-rubber overshoe— 


the U. S. lace Bootee, a rubber work- 
shoe for spring and fall—U. S. Arctics 
and Rubbers—all styles and sizes for 
the whole family. Look for the “U.S.” 
trademark whenever you buy—the 
honor mark of the oldest rubber organ- 
ization in the world. 





BACK OF THE HEBEL — Eleven 
layers of heavy duck and highest 
grade rubber make this one ws 
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the strongest points of the wh 
boot. 


oots 


xtra heavy Flange sole 


THE soLe—A thick, single layer of 
the finest, toughest high-grade rub- 


ber. Its flange shape means extra | 


protection and wear. A rugged 
outside foxing unites the sole and 
the upper into one solid piece. 
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7 Where Have Men Like This Gone? 


A Fireside Reflection on a Preacher of Righteousness.—Jared VanWagenen, Jr. 


N the year 1828 there was called to the 

service of the Lutheran churches of New 

Rhinebeck and Sharon in Schoharie 

County, N. Y., a young minister Philip 
Weiting. He had been born twenty-eight 
years before in the Mohawk Valley just a 
few miles from the locality where his life’s 
work was to be wrought. His father was 
Rev. John Christopher Weiting, a one time 
Hessian soldier who either voluntarily or 
otherwise had failed of repatriation by the 
British Government at the close of the Rev- 
olutionary war. John Christopher must 
have lived a somewhat noteworthy and 
strenuous life. Once a student in a Ger- 
man University, he be- 


standards of his church and time, and yet 
it must have been singularly narrow and in- 
complete in comparison with our ideals. 
Perhaps it was a good place for him to 
pass those seven years. It was a country es- 
pecially rich in historical adventure and 
romance. Just to the north was Coopers- 
town and the beautiful lake—Cooper’s Glim- 
merglass. Over the hills a few miles was 
Cherry Valley with its memories of the In- 
dian Massacre and its more than forty set- 
tlers buried in one common grave. Almost 
in front of the door ran the little Susque- 
hanna, down which in the summer of 1779 
General Clinton’s army floated in a fleet of 


years, I have come to think of him as a great 
looming figure of a man and before he is for- 
gotten I would like to set down some of these 
things. 

The mere fact of having been a pastor in 
the same field for forty years is in itself a 
certain claim to distinction. So far as we 
can know for all that span he enjoyed to a 
most unusual degree the love and confidence 
and enthusiastic loyalty of a great and scat- 
tered parish. According to our custom we 
named him “Dominie”’—a title of respect 
that we give to preachers who are worthy 
of it—and by that title he lived and died 
and was the most widely known figure and 
foremost citizen of three 
townships. 





came a soldier of fortune 
against the Colonies and 
later in his new home, a 
preacher of the Lutheran 
Church. His ministry was 
surely not without a cer- 
tain measure of honor and 
success, for he preached 
for nearly a quarter of a 
century in one charge and 
was buried in the church- 
yard, leaving behind him 
no heritage of wordly 
goods, but only a widow 
and fourteen children to 
buffet the world. It can 
be mathematically demon- 
strated from a study of 
biography or from a tabu- 
lation of “Who’s Who” 
that in the race for suc- 
cess and fame the greatest 
possible advantage that 
can come to a boy is to be 
born in a parsonage, and 
this opportunity Philip 
enjoyed, even under such 
untoward circumstances. 

Young Weiting was educated for the 
ministry at Hartwick Theological Sem- 
inary—an institution hidden away among 
the hills at the headwaters of the Susque- 
hanna, in the heart of the Leatherstocking 
Country, which the magic of Fennimore 
Cooper’s pen has made romantic forever. 
Hartwick Seminary has had a long and 
onorable, but never conspicuous history, 
and comparatively unknown as it is, it prob- 
ably represents the oldest School of Theology 
In America. In Weiting’s time it was not 
only a general academy and Theological 
school, but it was quite as much a mission to 
the Indians, who still lingered in consider- 
able numbers in central New York, and in its 
primitive class rooms the sons of the pioneer 
and the sons of the Red Man plodded through 
the prescribed courses of study and on its 
Green there was doubtless the horseplay and 
bandiage and laughter and song that is the 
eternal heritage of student youth. 

Here Weiting spent some seven years from 
1818 to 1825, acquiring all the education that 
€ ever received, and this included some 
theology and at least a little Greek. Probably 
€ was a well-trained man according to the 





dominate. 





The church of our fathers was the most dominant interest in their lives. To-day other things 


Why? Read Mr. Van Wagenen’s fine story on this page and the editorial on 
page 24, and let us give thought to the grave problem of the Country Church. 


208 flat boats borne on the crest of an arti- 
ficial flood made by damming the lake and 
later releasing the impounded waters—per- 
haps one of the strangest and most original 
maneuvers in all the long chronicles of war. 

Graduating from the Seminary, he was 
licensed to preach and had a brief pastorate 
of three years in Lowville, N. Y.—a period 
that sufficed for him to marry a daughter of 
the land. Then wisely concluding, it is said, 
that it was not well for a man to continue 
to minister in the church from which he has 
selected a bride, he chose a new field of labor 
lying something more than a hundred miles 
to the south. 

Thus was uneventfully begun a pastorate 
which was destined to employ all the ener- 
gies of his subsequent life and to continue 
for forty full, unbroken and fruitful years. 

I never saw him, for he died two years 
before I was born, but my father’s house was 
within easy earshot of the church where he 
did many of his mighty works and in my boy- 
hood his shadow stil] lay long over the land. 
As I have heard old men tell of him and as I 
have gathered some of the stories concern- 
ing him that have come down across the 


é Of course, his career is 
rapidly passing into the 
shadow-land of myth and 
tradition. Only a little 
handful of folks is left 
who were old enough to 
retain clear cut impres- 
sions of his work. I have 
asked old men what was 
the secret of his power, 
only to be answered by 
returning the same ques- 
tion. 

One thing is sure; he 
was no pale, cloistered 
ascetic, but a great, ath- 
letic lion of a man who 
laughed often and heartily 
—who found life full of 
very pleasant things— 
who looked upon the world 
and called it good. I like 
to think that there was a 
sort of Martin Luther 
quality in his mirthful- 
ness. His picture shows a 
strong, pleasant face with 
kindly eyes framed in a great ruff of beard— 
the face of a man not easily discouraged or 
made afraid. He mingled easily with all sorts 
and conditions of men. In the days when 
feats of strength and wrestling bouts were 
more common than now, it is said that “no 
man ever downed the Dominie.” There is a 
story of him that has a very Jean Valjean 
flavor. Once he was aroused at night by the 
sound of confusion in his hen roost. He 
shook himself from sleep, went out unarmed 
into the night, seized the thief, who squirmed 
helplessly in that mighty grasp, brought him 
in the house and set him before the candle, 
recognized the man, called him by name— 
and then bade him go and sin no more. There 
are other stories concerning him that empha- 
size the abounding physical vigor of the 
man. He said himself that for the greater 
part of his ministry he never knew the mean- 
ing of illness and scarcely of fatigue. 

We can have little definite knowledge of 
just how he preached or what he said. Of 
all his thousands of sermons he preserved 
nothing except his valedictory, which he 
carefully prepared and wrote out in full, 
(Continued on page 26) 
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The Ice Harvest 


HE picture on our cover reminds us that 

this is the ice harvesting season. It is 
practically impossible to produce fluid milk 
for market without ice. A large amount of 
bitterness, ill feeling and financial loss al- 
ways develops in the hot season because milk 
is not properly cooled. The time is now at 
hand to save all of this by putting up ice. 
While the ice harvest is something of a dis- 
agreeable job, it is not difficult or expensive 
even if there is no ice house. A temporary 
one can be cheaply and quickly thrown to- 
gether that will keep the ice in very fair 
shape. 

In addition to the need of ice to cool mar- 
ket milk, it can be’made to add greatly to the 
comfort of the family during warm weather. 
On a hot day, ice-cooled water, tea or lemon- 
ade hits just the right spot. Homemade ice 
cream has the commercial cream beaten for 
real quality, and the farmer with ice has all 
of the ingredients at hand to make a high 
quality cream at home very cheaply. 


A Producers’ Conference Board 


HERE is no business which is more com- 

petitive than that of distributing milk 
and other dairy products to consumers. In 
spite of this fact, the milk distributors and 
other dealers are together in a fairly strong 
organization called the New York Milk Con- 
ference Board, and nearly always stand as 
a unit when it comes to dealing with milk 
producers. On the other hand, the dairymen 
whose every interest should urge them to 
get together, are selling their milk in the 
New York territory either as individuals or 
through no less than four milk marketing 
organizations with little or no cooperation 
among these different groups. This is a 
golden opportunity which the organized 


American 


dealers make constant use of to play one farm 
group against the other, to create bitter feel- 
ing among producers and to buy their milk 
at too low prices. 

American Agriculturist and others have 
called attention to this deplorable situation 
several times, committees have been ap- 
pointed and conferences have been held to 
bring about some kind of a workable under- 
standing among the producers’ organiza- 
tions. It certainly stands to reason that if 
the dealers with their diverse interests can 
organize a conference board, the producers 
with their common interest should be able 
to do the same. But for some reason, little 
progress has been made. 

In all of these organizations it is the 
farmers’ interest that is ultimately at stake 
and we, therefore, strongly urge producers, 
no matter to what organization they belong, 
to bring to the attention of their leaders the 
need of some kind of unity among the dairy- 
men’s organizations. No leader of a farm 
cooperative has any right to urge individual 
farmers to cooperate unless he is willing to 
do his part to bring about cooperation be- 
tween his organization and others. 


One of the Snags of Cooperation 


N unfortunate situation in the affairs of 
the Monmouth (New Jersey) County 
Farmers’ Cooperative Association, is valu- 
able in the lesson it teaches to other cooper- 
atives. The association, which is a potato 
sales organization, did a business of more 
than a million dollars in the first selling year, 
but propaganda was circulated by its enemies 
telling its members that the association 
never would pay them for the potatoes which 
had been assigned to it. To offset this prop- 
aganda the association borrowed from five 
banks so as to make prompt payment to 
farmers for potatoes at prevailing prices. 
These prices were not realized in the final 
sales, so that the association faced a deficit 
of $32,000. It now must go back to the mem- 
bers and ask them for a refund with which 
to meet this deficit. 

Overpayment of members is one of the 
chief causes of failure of cooperative or- 
ganizations. One of the things that members 
of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 
sociation can take pride in, is the fact, that 
no matter how low the price of milk became 
nor how great the pressure, never resorted 
to the poor business practice of paying more 
for the milk than the current sales justified. 
Such practice may allay temporary criticism, 
but sooner or later it is certain to lead to 
permanent trouble and perhaps to ruin of 
the cooperative itself. 


The Country Church 


N the present day careless attitude toward 

religion and the church it is hard for us 
to realize how vital religion and freedom of 
worship were to our ancestors who settled 
America. We know that the erection of the 
little church in every settlement was second 
only to the log home itself. We read of our 
fore fathers sitting in the cheerless places of 
worship for long, tedious hours listening to 
sermons, and reflecting upon their own sins, 
and we wonder at the lessening of religious 
enthusiasm time has wrought. 

The church was once a distinctly rural in- 
stitution ; but now in the cities it is secondary 
to many other things and in thousands of 
farm communities it has gone entirely. Some 
of the spirit of our forefathers toward the 
church is well expressed in Mr. Van Wage- 
nen’s wonderful story of the “Country Min- 
ister,” featured in this issue. Incidentally, 
this is one of the best pieces of writing on 
country problems and country life we have 
seen in many a day, and it brings to mind the 
old fervor toward the church and the im- 
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portant part the “domine”’ played in the pas 
in every farm community. 

Why has this old spirit toward the chur 
gone? Why are there few or none of t 
spiritual leaders such as Mr. Van Wagene 
so well describes? Why do we sons hold of 
so little account, that which our fathers hel@ 
so dear? Are we less spiritual than they? 
Or, was the church a man made thing builf 
upon sand unable to change itself to mee 
change? Are present day sermons too long, 
dull and uninteresting, or are our minds tog 
filled with shallow sensations to respond 
thoughtful suggestion and reflection? Hag 
the church stood too strongly on the tech 
nique of its creed and not enough upa 
service? Is the church too narrow in its a 
tempted guidance of human thought and 
action? Perhaps the trouble is inadequate 
financial support: In short, what is the mat 
ter with the church, particularly the country 
church, and what is needed to bring back te 
the people real religious help and guidance? 

For the best letter on this subject Ameri 
can Agriculturist will give a prize of $10; 
for the second best letter we will pay $5; for 
the third $3, and we will give $1 for each of 
the other letters which we can use. This 
letter should contain not more than 200 
words, should be plainly written and should 
contain no sectarian discussion. Each letter 
should be signed, but no name will be signed 
in any of the letters printed. This contest 
closes February 15. Winning letters will be 
published in one of the issues soon after 
February 15. 


The Maternal Instinct in Man 


OCTOR FLORA ROSE of Cornell says 

that naturally there is just as much 
maternal instinct in men as in women. Thé 
love of children, according to Miss Rose, d 
not have as much opportunity to develop if 
men. The necessities of modern life re 
men out of the home most of the time a 
the responsibilities of caring for the childrea 
bring the mother in constant contact with) 
them, therefore fostering in her the se 
called “maternal instinct.” 

It is unfortunately true that children of 
these times do not see very much of Father, 
nor do they get enough masculine association 
of any kind. The teaching profession is s@ 
poorly paid that it contains few men. This 
does not matter while the children are young, 
but it does with boys of high-school gradé 
This, of course, is no reflection upon the 
splendid influence of women teachers and 
women in the home. It is only to say that 
both boys and girls, to be well balanced, need 
the influence of and association with both 
men and women. 

One of the fine things about farm life, hows 
ever, and one of the reasons why people from 
the farms are so uniformly successful is the 
well-balanced farm home. On the farm the 
home is the center of the business and a 
soon as the children, particularly the boys, 
are able to get outdoors, they come in a 
much or more contact with Father as they 
do with Mother. 

If business men could get a little more of 
the influence of little children in their lives) 
perhaps there would be a little less selfish 
ness and hardness in the world. 


Quotations Worth While 


Memory is the only paradise from which 
we cannot be driven.—JEAN PAUL. 
ok ok ok 
A soul void of thought, like an uninhabited 
house, soon goes to ruin.— YOUNG. 
a a ok 
I think the first virtue is to restrain the 
tongue. He approaches nearest to the Gods 
who knows how to be silent even though b€ 
is in the right.—CaTo. u 
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it should be said two ends of one prob- 

lem, that come to every farmer. They 
are the problems of lending and borrowing 
tools. If a man has to borrow tools, he feels 
as if he ought to lend them. Yet he hates to 
Jend certain valuable machines, for one who 
does not understand them will do more dam- 
age in a minute than can be repaired in a 
week. On the other hand, no man, unless he 
has been farming a long time, and success- 
fully at that, is likely to 


Tit sou are two problems, or perhaps 


started the day that they took it home and 
it ran unti] they brought it back, whether 
they used it every day or not. I use the 
spreader every day as long as the cows are 
in the stable, and every three or four days 
when they are on pasture. Therefore I do 
not want to be out the use of the machine 
any longer than possible. I found out that 
when the charge ran as long as a machine 
was away, there was no trouble about its 
coming back. I decided I would make a 
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Yes, 1 Lend My Tools To My Neighbors 


But—There Is A String Attached That Brings Them Home Again 


to pay for the use of it. It was inspiring 
to see the difference in the promptness with 
which tools came back after this regime went 
into effect. The time was reduced from 
months to days. 
As to the borrowing end of the problem, 
I soon found that whenever I borrowed any- 
thing, it was about even chances that it 
would break while I had it. Even if it did 
not, the trouble of going after it and taking 
it back was more than enough to pay in- 
terest and depreciation on 





have all the tools he needs 


it. So I have bought a 





for every occasion. 

Assuming then that it is 
necessary to lend some 
things, one runs up against 
the difficulty that most 
neighbors find it far easier 
to come after a tool than to 
come back with it. And 
then some neighbors have a 
pleasant habit of relending 
the tools without consult- 
ing the owner, and then 
forgetting where they are. 
Iam the proud possessor of 
a drag scraper. I needed 
one, and as no one had one 
in the neighborhood, I 
bought a machine which by 
the way is too small, The 
medium or large size is bet- 
ter. 

One day a neighbor bor- 
rowed said scraper, and as 
usual he failed to bring it 
back when he was finished 
with it. Instead he let 
someone else have it. I did 
not need it for some months 
and paid no attention to it. 
When I did want it, it could 
not be found. 

Some months later, it 
was found at another 
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neighbors, some four miles 
from the first, and by piec- 






HAY 


pretty full line of tools. I 
did this before the present 
high prices however. Those 
things that I did borrow, I 


VALUE OF eat always offered to pay for if 
Hay CRor of it was such a thing as 
should be paid for. I have 
New Yorw made eo of my two 
next neighbors in this, but 

88,110,000 of no one else. 
8.9% I have now a hard and 


fast rule that nothing is to 
go off the place without my 
express permission. That 
does away with having the 
hired man let something 
go, and the next year, when 
there may be a new man, 
with no one knowing where 
the tool is. 


Rental Avoids Disagreeable 
Clashes 


I have seen some rather 
disagreeable results of bor- 
rowing, which could have 
been avoided by a businesgs- 
like arrangement. A neigh- 
bor loaned his manure, 
spreader to a fellow and he 


broke it. He left it stand- 
ing outdoors for several 
years, the owner having 


meanwhile moved away. 








ing out from both ends, I 
found that at least five men 
had had it while it was 
away. I loaned a fellow a 
pair of steel triple blocks 
which have never shown 
up. I let them go one day 
when I was in a hurry and 
hot having impressed on 
my mind who the borrower 
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‘/ did not make a note of 
t. 





Experiences Demanded Change 





New Yoru ——- Wisconsin 








Fennsyevania = CALIFORnia 


ILLinols 


At last the owner got tired 
of waiting for the man to 
fix it and bring it back, 
as he had _ continually 
promised, and finally sued 
him. He got the value of 
the machine. If there had 
been a hard and fast bar- 
gain I have spoken of, the 
owner would have had the 
machine back in a week or 
so, and the renter would 
have been out only the rent 


and the repairs. 
Onto There is one thing that 














would be a good thing, but 





of Policy 


These experiences forced 
the conclusion on me that 
something had to be done. 
I decided to have a new 

licy in regard to lending 

ings. I had already made 
ita rule never to lend such tools as binders 
or corn-binders. ‘If anyone wanted the use 
of these, he could hire the work done and I 
Would send a man and team. The man 
Would be responsible for the machine. I 
hired out my manure spreader several times 
at $1 a day and the man who took it was 
to be responsible for all breakage. Well, 
they always paid for the breakage, but 
they did not put in the repairs. By the 
time I put these in for the third time, I 
8wore off on renting this tool out. 

There is no more pleasant job than 
putting in links and slate in a manure soaked 
spreader—if you like that kind of a job. In 

ting the spreader, however, I learned one 
thing, I made the stipulation that the rent 


prominent in the East in general. 


The Importance of New York in American Agriculture—No. 4 


The production of hay is not only an important agricultural industry in New York but is 
New York stands prominent as the largest producer of 
this crop which amounts to practically 9% of the production of the entire United States. 


Pennsylvania is also well up ‘among the leaders. 


nominal charge for any tool that went off 
from the place, a charge that would not 
amount to anything if the tool was returned 
promptly, and would soon pay for it if kept 
afew months, The tools most borrowed and 
kept in this way were a jack and a scraper. 


Nominal Rental Charges Bring Tools Home 


I made the charge nothing the day the tool 
was taken and ten cents a day as long after 
that as the borrower kept it. I simply trans- 
ferred the worry about the tools coming back 
from myself to the other fellow, 

This charge is not enough to bother any- 
one wishing the use for a day or two of one 
of these tools, A man who wants to use one 
a month should buy one himself, or expect 





which I have never done, 
and that would be to have 
a notebook in which the 
borrower would sign a re- 
ceipt for the tool, dated. 
This would do away with 
any uncertainty, but with the ten cents a 
day charge, there is seldom any difficulty. 
The tool comes back before there has been 
time to forget. 

As to the charge, none of the men that 
I have loaned to have made any kick. They 
all agree that if the tool is needed at all it 
is worth ten cents a day toaman. Some who 
would not othérwise wish to borrow feel free 
to do so, and there are a few who do not feel 
like borrowing under these circumstances. I 
am perfectly willing to pay for anything 
I borrow, and in fact would rather do so. I 
guess the whole thing can best be governed 
by the golden rule—“Do unto others as you 
are re to be done by.”—A. H, DE GRAFF, 


Shell and Grind 











with McCormick-Deering Shellers 
and Grinders driven by Interna- 
tional Kerosene Engines 


VERY man who grows stock for profit should 


be equipped to grind the feed. 


It is not hard 


work when you have an International Kerosene 


Engine for power, and McCormick-Deering Shellers 


and Feed Grinders to do the work. 


A few hours on 


a rainy day now and then will give you a supply of 
nutritious stock food that will add many dollars to 


your year s prohts. 


If you will stop in at the store of the McCormick- 
Deering dealer, he will show you International Kero- 


sene Engines in 14, 3, 6, and 10 h. p. sizes. 


And 


while you are there, ask him about McCormick- 


Deering Feed Grinders. 


The shellers are made in 


sizes ranging from hand shellers to 2 and 4-hole 
and cylinder power shellers for custom work. 
The grinders are built in sizes and styles for every 


farm. 
next time you are in town. 


Find out about these necessary machines 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


OF AMERICA’ 
aromas uy 


VSA 


93 Branch “ouses and 15.000 Dealers in the United States 





Don't let another seeding go by before 
you put in SOLVAY. You make more 
money using SOLVAY because it gives 
you bigger crops, better crops cnd that 
means moie money. 

It's so easy to handle SOL VAY —shipped 
in 100 Ib. bags or in bulk, ray be spread 
by hand o. lime sower. Safe, wi'l not 
burn, and is so finely cround it bring: 
result the first year. 


Sweeten your soil and you 
bank roll too. There's years of profit in using 

SOLVAY. Find out all about it —Write sor the 
Suable SOLVAY lime book—free! 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO., Syracuse, N.Y 
aan oe - 


sweeten’ you 


SOLVAY 





Oats That Stand Up 


Try the New Kherson 


They carry a heavy atoms ent &> ont tow 
oun. ein ae 


Miggest Vietier We Have Ever Seen 
Renee or3 weeks earlier. Write 

J ~ Rerihern er tm Sodan Grass, Nebras- 
Bereet Clover, Uened 3 Growa Alfalfa 


Seeds oFuat 4 (65) 
Catala ol Sone NURGERIES & SEED HOUSE 
47Gourt Street Beatrice, Nebraska 














WE PAY $200 MONTHLY SALARY, 


furnish rig and expenses to introduce our guaran 


teed poultry and stock powders, Biglhs . 
X 507, Springfield, Ilineis. 


CLOVER 22 


lower ip aris rice today sivangine "Bur new 7e Act quick- 
suppl now--your grass seed 


: ar Pete Sets spore Clover, wepdertel, yoluss 5. quan 
CaS e today a4 eve Sith ee 


wien loapet rot, fg page catales 
*" ©. Berry Seed Co.. Box 115, Clarinda, lowe 





Peach Trees 20c, Apple Trees 25c 


each Postpaid. Send for 1923 Catalog of Fruit Trees, 
Plants. Guaranteed Garden, Flower and Farm Seeds. 
ALLEN NURSERY & SEED HOUBE ' GENEVA, OH OHIO 
Greatly reduced prices. 
rect to Planters. No agents. 
cherries, grapes, berries, nuts, pecans, mulberries. Orna 
mental trees, vines and shrubs. Free 64 page catalog. 


FRI IT TREES “reduce Di- 
Peaches, apples, pears, plums, 
TENNESSEE NURSERY CO., Box 119, Cleveland, Tena. 


| his 
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Where Have Men Like This Gone? 


(Continued from page 23) 


and this was published shortly after his 
death. This farewell sermon was to a 
considerable extent statistical and his- 
torical, and it is the only memorial of 
pulpit utterances. Doubtless the 
fact that he spent more time in the sad- 
dle than in the study is a good reason 
for the scanty written records of his 
work. There is another reason. It wasa 
time when men with vast approval 
quoted the scriptural assurance: “For 
the Holy Ghost shall teach you in the 
same hour what ye ought to say.” In 
the face of sentiment like this it was a 
brave man who risked censure by tak- 
ing a manuscript into the pulpit. 

It is to be hoped, however, that never- 
theless he avoided the error into which 
too many have fallen—that is trusting 
to “spontaneous combustion” at the 
critical moment, and then failing to have 
the phenomenon occur. And so it is 
that while outside of this one sermon 
hardly a phrase survives, we know that 
through many years a_ countryside 
resorted in great numbers to hear him. 
Of his appearance and manner there is 
still testimony. He began quietly, but 
warmed to his work until in summer 
when the windows were open the loi- 
terer on the dusty highway had no 
difficulty in following the thunder of his 
argument. He had one pulpit manner- 
ism that impressed many and is still 
well remembered by the few who re- 
main. In moments of excitement he 
was wont to push his coat and shirt 
sleeves up to the elbows, suggestive of 
one who strips for the fray, and then 
his auditors nudged each other and 
whispered “now he’s getting the Power.” 

I gather that it was his prayers 
rather than his sermons that most im- 
pressed his people. Certainly they were 
not always made up of the conventional 
and decorous phrases that are supposed 
to voice the desires and hopes and 
aspirations of the congregation. Men 
averred that he stood with uplifted face 
and talked with God. He prayed much 
when alone and frequently audibly. Two 
of his church officers are talking to- 
gether on a Sunday morning. “We’re 
going to have a great Revival soon,” 
“Why?” “The Dominie was praying in 
the orchard last night.” 

In his preaching he was fortunate in 
combining a sort of flaming zeal along 
with tireless energy and physical vigor 
that knew no bounds. It was an age 
when the Church hardly recognized any 
way of salvation except through the 
revival meeting and when men craved 
and demanded an emotional experience 
of conversion. As his fame increased 
there was an unceasing demand for his 
services in these meetings throughout 
all the adjoining country. For him the 


| one great passion in life was to preach 


hilltop church to cross roads 
school house and go from one com- 
munity to another—careless of roads 
and storm, journeyed this weatherbeaten 
Ambassador of she Kingdom of God. 
My father has told me how he would 
have some out-appointment for every 
night of the week, and in winter would 
frequently preach in revival meetings 
for six weeks at a time without a break. 
Some campaigning that! These meet- 
ings were carried on entirely without 
the machinery of organization, music, 
committees and the like that go to the 
making of a modern revival. They suc- 
ceeded or failed almost absolutely be- 
cause of the preacher. 

Philip Weiting’s life and spirit and 
career were two sided and in that was 
one secret of his strength. In prayer 
and preaching he was a rapt crusader, 
sounding the trumpet of the Lord. In 
what might be called his other life— 
his non-ecclesiastical life—he was a 
man among men—a man of affairs, 
possessed of unusually sound and sane 
judgment. This quality was perfectly 
well recognized. Men came to consult 
him not only about the welfare of their 
souls, but quite as often his advice was 
sought regarding the building of a house 
or the sale of a farm or the making of 
a will. Possibly they may sometimes 
have tired of the flaming preacher, but 
they were at least always glad to turn 
to the man of affairs for counsel and 
guidance. 

In his relations with his people there 
was in some ways something of the 
priest—sometwing of the man who 
really felt himself to be a bishop of 
souls. From various sources I have 
heard how, when he learned of some 


from 


petty quarrel in his congregation 

dispute over a line fence or the trespa 
of cattle or a too astute horse trad 
or some more subtle disagreement t 

would destroy church unity, it was h 
custom to go to one of the parties, tak 
him with him in his buggy wagon ar 
drive to the other, and then thrash o 


the matter together—almost always 


with the happiest results. Surely 
required a man with courage and a sui 
sense of justice and almost God-give 


tact to act as a Board of Conciliatiog 


for a whole countryside. 

It goes without saying that his pag 
torate of forty years was by no mean 
without its discouragements and di 
cords. Rather early in his ministry 


about 1832—there broke out in a group 


of Lutheran churches in that part ¢ 
the State a most amazing doctrinal a 
ecclesiastical controversy which cer 
tered about the medieval dogma 4 
transubstantiation. It is strange th 
a dogma so unrelated to life and 

artificial as this could have attracte 


even passing interest as late as a periog 


within the memory of living men. 

It is stranger, however, that har¢ 
headed farmers—men whose fathe 
fought at Oriskany and Saratoga 
men the furthest possible 
from theological training and wh 
supposedly would be interested maiz 
ly in the price of wheat and the we 
fare of their cattle—should prompt 
take sides in a matter concerning 
philosophical abstraction about whi¢ 
no man could positively know anythin 
and fight for their position as men fight 
for their hearthstones. 

It was a long and bitter controvers 
the details of which are buried in th 
ecclesiastical records of the Franckea 
and the Hartwick Synods of the Lu 
eran church, in the forgotten minu 
of the churches involved and in 
archives of the civil courts of th 
County of Schoharie. It split Phili 
Weiting’s church through and through 
but it is good to know that with soun 
sense and clear sanity he stood uncon 
promisingly for the position whié 
modern thought has long since vind 
cated. 

Nevertheless, his party was bea 
in the courts and the opposition 
tained the church property. More th 
thirty years after in his farewell sé 
mon he recounted the great controve 
and estimated that counting the loss @ 
property and legal fees, the cost to 
church was not less than ten thousat 
dollars—a vast sum in a rural comm 
nity eighty years ago. In that sermé 
in a single sentence he stated his opi 
ion of the merits of the case—“Thi 
was a most wicked and unjust clail 
that we were compelled to pay.” B 
pastor and church survived the gre 
heresy, and long before his death 
parties came to recognize the wick 
folly of the quarrel. 

Half of Mr, Weiting’s ministry 
darkened and embittered by doctrin 
and denominational disputes and q 
rels which he could not escape, and 
left to himself, they would have tre 
bled him very little. His was not t 
type of mind to concern itself great 
with dogma. 

He was essentially a preacher 
righteousness. In a day when m 
laymen and many ministers looked 
tolerance, and often with approval 
the use of alcohol, he practiced te 
abstinance and urged it as a cardif 
virtue. During the dark days of 
Civil War, when some men were fai 
hearted and some possibly of doubtm 
loyalty, he lifted up his voice to 
nounce the wickedness of slavery 
the duty of preserving the Union. 

The years of his ministry 
crowded with duties and tasks beyom 
belief. His far-flung parish cover 
much of northern Schoharie Cou 
In some ways, at least, this was 
Golden Age of our farm country, 
the remote sections had a much la 
population than now. The number 
families in his charge was large 
the distances were long. As his f 
increased, people came to covet 
privilege ‘of being married by him 
to seek for their dead the honor 
burial at his hands, and this bro 
to him labors beyond the regular re 
of his parish. 

In his farewell sermon there is s0 
thing of the note of honest pride 0 
man who lays down a great task 
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done. It reminds us of Paul’s tremen- 
dous declaration: “I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith.” So in his valedictory, 
this wayworn man enumerates and 
catalogues something of his labors dur- 
ing those forty years. He received into 
church membership 1,250, baptized 
1,300, solemnized 800 marriages and of- 
ficiated at 1700 funeral services. He 
preached in one year 76 funeral dis- 
courses, in one week seven, in one day 
three. No wonder he cried, “What a 
multitude have gone before!” He count- 
ed “twenty-five distinct revivals of re- 
ligion” which he had conducted, be- 
sides numberless occasions when he had 
assisted other ministers. Always, some- 
where he was preaching, preaching, 
preaching. The number of miles he trav- 
eled—generally in the saddle—some- 
times in his buggy wagon, was beyond 
all computation. Only the hard-driven 
old-time country doctor could equal 
him. Surely he had never spared him- 
self or counted the cost. Thus he took 
leave of his people after forty years of 
service. Perha s the man of iron was 
nearer spent than he knew, for only 
a year later he was dead. They were 
were simple country folk, who knew 
nothing of state funerals, but they 
buried him fittingly and like an old- 
time king. 

Ours is a community where old hab- 
its and customs lingered long, and until 
a score of years ago when a man or 
woman died, we immediately tolled the 

sing bell, and plowmen on distant 
illsides halted their team in the fur- 
row and counted the slow strokes as 
they floated out over the land. We have 
ceased to do this—why, I do not know. 
I am sorry that a beautiful custom 
which linked us with other times has 
been allowed to fall into disuse. When 
Dominie Weiting died they carried him 
some nine miles to sepulchre, and an 
incredible number of mourners followed 
in his train. Then there wes paid him 
an honor which I think is absolutely 
unique in the annals of ‘our county. 
The way to burial led past several 
churches, and as each was reached in 
turn, the be!l was tolled as the long 

ession passed in recognition of the 
act that so well-beloved a man was on 
his last going. 

In his parish, in the town of Sharon, 
remote from any church or hamlet and 
on a lonely road, is a cemetery where 
through many years and for many 
miles the farm folk have come to bury 
their dead. It occupies a great rolling 
drumlin that rises out of the Central 
New York Plateau, and woods and hills 
and dales and pleasant farm lands lie 
all about it. The cemetery itself seems 
a little bleak and windswept, perhaps, 
for it lies high, but it is most beautiful 
for prospect. On the horizon are the 
Adirondacks and the Catskills, and the 
tumbled and criss-crossed billows of the 
Hill Country of New York are at your 
feet. On the very highest point they 
buried the Great Preacher in the heart 
of his Kingdom. 

It is a most fitting place for his 
ere, for the scenes of his triumphant 

bors are all around. Our rural land- 
Sape changes only slowly through long 

tars. Doubtless the outlook to-day is 
very much the same as it was in his 
time. There are the fields and woods 
and farmsteads that were mapped in 
mis memory, and the winding, leisurely 
country roads that he knew so well. 
Still the slow herds trail across the 
fields. Still the timothy meadows bow 

0 the breeze and the young corn rustles 
nd dances and gleams in the sunshine. 
Still the woodlands glow crimson and 
tarlet and gold in October days serene. 
Still winter covers all the smiling land 

th snow.. Ever the miracle of the 
billing seasons repeats itself again and 
gain as it did during those forty years 

gave himself to this community in 
ice, 

The trees and the fields and the 
tattle are with us yet, but there are not 
o many people. The church perhaps 

no longer the unquestioned, dominat- 
hg force in our country life which it 

8S in his time. In some respects, at 
fast, we have fallen on evil days. If 

revisits the scenes of his life work I 
mow he has some disappointments and 
me sorrows. But he was a great 

n in our midst for many years, and 

t are better and richer because he 
sved and wrought among us, and across 
me years his soul goes marching on. 

And there arose not a prophet since 

Israel like unto Moses whom the 
rd knew face to face.” 


l 





NEW CATALOG—NOW READY 


f | HAVE brought out a simple, efficient 
Throttling Governor Engine. It is particu- 
larly desirable NOW, for general power use, 


and will be in big demand for years to come— 

when low grade fuels will of necessity be 

largely used. In producing thisnewen- © 

gine, I have worked out every detail of. 

design and construction so as to provide r t5 

an engine that does not require an expert 

to handle it—starts without cranking.eases _ = 





Years Ahead-Dollars Better i> 


I consider the New Improved WITTE 
the most wonderful Throttling Governor engine 
of its time—the crowning achievement of 38 
years of practical engine buildingjexperience. 
NQ 


The New Improved WITTE | 


Is Different—Better—Less Parts—More Power—Less Cost—Operates 
on Either Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate or Gas. 
New Sizes, 2, 3, 5, 7, 10,15 and 25 H-P. BOSCH Magneto or Battery as Specified. 
Sold on a Lifetime Guarantee—Cash or Terms. 


Think of having economical You can order one of these su- 


and adaptable power for years Pulls 2)¢ at normal § perior engines or outfits with 
to come—an engine so simple 2 H-P speed, or 3 H-P at § £11] assurance that it will give 














: - i o 
in construction a boy can un- COMPLETE, READY ‘ ee you longer and better service fil 
derstand it. Power increased thananyengineofequalrating, © 
or decreased at will by merely while my prices are extremely | 


turning a thumb screw. favorable as you will find. 


Takes Less Space Tell Me What 
Weighs Less You Want 


Mechanically correct in every ieee Premlose $0700 If you have a particular need, 
particular—every part care- | Other Sizes and Styles at | write me for special informa- 
fully designed —made of the Proportionate Prices. tion as to your power require- 
best materials—accurately ma- ments. Bear in mind that the 
chined and easily interchangeable. WITTE is an engine for every con- 
Superior accuracy and workmanship ceivable power use, winter orsummer, 
throughout applies to every engine anywhere. 


or outfit in the WITTE line : . 
, i Send for My New Ca and Price List 
Engines and Outfits All Throttling Governor Get fe sas ee a 


The WITTE catalog gives complete soa Wael proved WITTE—the power you need 
description of Stationary and Port- for today and for the future. It is the 
able Engines—Log and Tree Saws— § 3. Ny engine you willeventually buy anduse 
Cord Wood and Pole Saws— Power I because of its wonderful simplicity 
Boring Machines—and WITTE “NHS and low cost. Whether you order one 

Power-Lite’’ Plants that furnish ¥ ss now, or not, do me the favor of inves- 
both energy and electricity forfarm % tigating the many improvements and 
and suburban use. antages offered.—Ep H. WITTE. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 'stsvtc'tts:riceiargusea” — (acer) 
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KEYSTONE EVAPORATOR 0 62 Pc.School Outfit FRE E 
SA ( Pale metal rimined Schea 


Famous Everywhere : : ? 
: + => ae Wax € ons, Nai 


because one man can operate without help of any 
kind. Our new Keystone Heater increases capacity 
40 percent. Uses all waste heat. 


Perfect tone, handsome appearance, rose- 
wood finish, bow included. Given /ree for sell- 
ing only 30 packets S; 
no money— we trusi for seeds today. 
LANCASTER CO. SEED CO., Sta.36. PARADISE, P. 








a eo 5 
Ea sce gs 
SUN MFG. CO. DEPT. 
Write for Catalogue PATENTS Write today for free instruction ; DEAF? -HEADNOISES? 








SPROUL MFG. CO. book and “Evidence of Concep- R ‘ ans Morty 
tion” blank, Send sketch or mo- general relict po —— ae 
RIEN : ; 


Delevan, N. Y. You Tap del for personal opinion. CLARENCE O’B > : aring. Write for our Symptom Blank. 
Registered Patent Lawyer, 904 Southern Build- THE EVOLUTION PHONE » Inc. 
ing, Washington, $*3 D. Cc. 48-AM Greenwich New York City 




















You Lose! 


You can expect only a temporary crop 
from common 

- alfalfa. Severe 

weather kills it. 


i at Why this loss, 
ES when Lyman’s 
. genuine Grimm 
Seed assures an ene 

during stand? 


For hardy, winter-proof al- 
falfa, insist upon Lyman’'s 
pure Grimm. Endures = 
after year, yielding full 

fect crops hree to wus 
vigorous stands each growing 
season. All seed scarified, 
cosuring | “highest germina- 
tion fidavit of genuine- 
ness with every order. 


FREE Sample and Booklet 


Write for free booklet telling how 

yman's Grimm Alfalfa comes 
directly from original strain im- 
ported by Wende ‘lin Grimm. Test 
this wonderful strain for yourself! 
Sample upon request. 


A. B. Lyman 


Introducer of Grimm Alfalfa 
350 Water St. 


Excelsior, Minn. 








Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteetl to Please 
Every Gardener and Planter should test the J 
superior merits of Our Northern Grown Seeds. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


we will meil postpaid our 
FOR 10c FAMOUS COLLECTION 
ks. 


Day T 


Write today! Gend 10 cents to 
help pay postage and packing and 

Um, teceive the above ‘Famous Collec 
tion” and our New Instructive 

and Illustrated Garden Guide. 


i). Great Northern Seed Co. 


. 201 Rese St. Rechlord, Minols 








Pure Strain Brand Seed Potatoes! 


Send for Our Catalog Before Buying 
A. G@. ALDRIDGE SONS E-tabiished 1°89 | Fishers, N.Y. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS, Sainabie ‘iilustrated book | 


free. You will learn. add. Mayers Plant Nursery, Merrill, Mich. | 
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ON YOUR CROPS 


The work of preparing the land 
and planting is the same 
whether you use unknown seed 

edigreed seed. But the crop 
tells the story; often double or 
triple the profit comes from using 
HARDY, BIG-YIELDING, MICHIGAN GROWN 


Isbe eeds 


‘As They G 

TRADE 
44 years of im rovement are back of 
Isbell’s seeds. ounce is tested 
stock, true to ad oy i of high germination 


—pure b seeds, selected for ness 
and yield, and scientifically cleaned by Isbell. 
200 uyers find them money- makers. 


Get This Book— FREE 


Isbell’s 1923 Seed Annual is an au- 


Ss. M.ISBELL 2 COMPANY 

805 Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. 

end, our 1923 cos Anayel s wating 
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Bote the dealers’ and the producers’ 
milk — anizations report large in- 
| creases in the supply of milk. The bet- 
ter prices have evidently encouraged 
farmers to take better care of their 
cows and to feed them more grain. 
| This has materially increased the sup- 
ply. Many cows, of course, freshen 
also at this time of the year. The mar- 
ket for milk used in Class 2 chiefly in 
the form of cream is badly over-sup- 
plied, with the result that the League 
has been obliged to reduce its Class 2 
price from $2.90 per cwt. to $2.70. 


AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS 


The 35th annual convention of the 
New York State Association of County 
Agricultural Fair Societies will be held 
in the New Court House at Albany, 
N. Y., Thursday, January 18, 1923, 
with morning and afternoon sessions. 
In the evening the annual dinner will 
be held in the Hotel Hampton. 

The following speakers are on the 
program: Commissioner of Farms and 
Markets, Berne E. Pyrke; Dr. E. E. 
Bates of Cornell University; Nat S. 
Green, Fair Editor of the Billboard; 
W. J. Vandebilt, Superintendent of 
Rain Department of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company. Round Table dis- 
cussions on questions pertaining to fair 
management will follow the regular 
speeches. B.S. speakers will be 
present at the dinner. President Bots- 
ford will give an illustrated lecture on 
“The Wonderland, Alaska.” 


New York Agricultural Society Holds 
Annual Meeting 
The 91st annual meeting of the New 
| York State Agricultural Society will 
take place in the Assembly Chamber 
and Assembly Parlors at the State 
Capitol, Albany, N. Y., on January 
16 and 17. This is the oldest agricul- 
tural society in the State, and was es- 
tablished in 1832. It is, in fact, the 
| direct successor of the first agricultural 
association, organized in New York 
in 1791. 
The program embraces discussion of 
| the most important problems now af- 
fecting agricultural progress. The sub- 
ject of rural education will be taken up 
and the report of the Committee of 21. 
The matter of farm finance, marketing 
and distribution, of interest alike to 
| producer and consumer, have a promi- 
nent place on the program. The sub- 
ject of radio and its farm use and 
value will be taken up, and ~ of the 
| program will be broadcastec 


WESTERN NEW YORK NOTES 


Forwarding statistics show that 
more celery has cleared western New 
York to date than at the same time last 
year, leaving less in cold storage, as 
the acreage was not far different from 
that of 1921. Over 170,000 crates are 
reported as being held in Wayne Coun- 
ty. One year ago the county holdings 
at this time were in excess of 200,000 
crates. Wayne County easily leads the 
Empire State in celery production. 

In Orleans County the Farm Bureau 

| has gone on record as in favor of a 
dog quarantine. The bureau recom- 
mends to the State Department of 
Farms and Markets that all canines 
be confined to the premises between the 
hours of sunset and one hour after 
sunrise daily for the next year, and 
that State Troopers be assigned to the 
work of enforcing such quarantine. 
The havoc of dogs among sheep flocks 
of the county calls the growers into a 
united demand for some relief from 
the menace, 

One of the largest transactions in 
| muck realty has recently been recorded 
| in the purchase of a 500-acre tract 
near Savannah by Jacob H. Snyder of 
Sodus. Mr. Snyder has had much expe- 
rience in this type of farming, at pres- 
ent owning one of the best celery farms 
in this part of the State. 

Much satisfaction was caused in 

Steuben County this fall by the placing 
| there of the Federal Potato Inspection 

Service, in charge of Robert Bier of 
Washington and H. S. Dunéan of 
Sodus. When 700 cars had been in- 
| spected the shippers were so pleased 
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Learn Before Oversupply Hits Milk Price 


Eastern Farm News From and For the Farmers 


with the service that it was openly 
advocated that the service should be 
extended. 

Trappers hereabout report that not 
in years have fur-bearing animals been 
more plentiful than they are this sea- 
son. The swamps and streams are said 
to contain many muskrats and an oc- 
casional mink, while skunks are report- 
ed to be very plentiful—Atva H. 
PULVER, 

Wyoming Co.—On account of the mild 
weather we had this past fall, farmers 
were able to clear up their out door 
work fairly well. The excellent late 
pastures we had seems to have lessened 
the demand for hay. At present there 
is little or no market for potatoes now 
quoted at 40 to 45 cents a bushel. Coal 
is very scarce and high-priced. Farm- 
ers are drawing green wood for $5 and 
$6 per cord. There is a fair demand for 
fresh cows and near springers. Dealers 
are paying 45 cents for dairy butter 
and 60 cents for strictly fresh eggs.— 
L. M. F. 

Ontario Co.—The month of December 
was very pleasant with a small amount 
of cold weather. Stock is doing well, 
a few head of stock cattle being fat- 
tened. Very few hogs or lambs are 
being fed. Farmers are troubled in 
getting enough coal to keep them going. 
The grange work in the county is in a 
prosperous condition. Farm produce is 
low in comparison with manufactured 
goods.—E, T. B. 

Chautauqua Co.—Farm Institute 
meetings have been held throughout the 
county. Attendance has been fair and 
interest has been keen. Many farmers 
are talking of selling their cows and 
going into the poultry business. Dairy- 
men are voicing much dissatisfaction 
with the milk situation. Prices realized 
at the condensaries are less than cheese 
factory prices and requirements are 
much stricter—H. A. NORMAN. 

Genesee Co.—Wells and springs that 
have never been known to fail this 
summer have gone dry... The situation 
is very bad especially for those who are 
feeding lambs and live stock. Small 
streams have been down to bed rock for 
a long time, and creeks have been run- 
ning at dry summer level. During the 
last week in December many farmers 
are drawing water a considerable dis- 
tance ~ many cases from farm creeks. 


Allegany Co.—Milk is the big topic 
of discussion now-a-days. It is impos- 
sible to say just which way it is going. 
There are a lot of potatoes being sold 
at from 45 to 50 cents a bushel. Not 
much hay is being sold; it is now bring- 
ing around $15 a ton. Beans are 
bringing $8 to $10 per cwt.—T. E. B. 


ALONG THE MOHAWK AND THE 
HUDSON 


Montgomery Co.—-Farm Bureau and 
Farmers Institute meetings are being 
held. Milk prices are generally satis- 
factory. No hay is moving to market 
as there is practically no demand and 
prices are extremely low. Buckwheat 
is now selling at $1.90 a cwt. With the 
price of milk feeds, buckwheat should 
bring no less than $2. Milk seems to 
be the only product that is bringing 
ready money regularly. As a result 
only milkers are bringing a good price. 
Strippers and old cows are way down, 
bringing as low as $10 to $15 depend- 
ing on size. During the middle of 
December veals and Bob calves were in 
active demand. Eggs are now selling 
at 60 cents a dozen. Beef, 10 to 12 
cents, pork, 12 to 14 cents. Subscribers 
appreciate the improvement in the ed- 
itorial department of the American 
Agriculturist. The acquisition of Mr. 
Eastman and Jared Van Wagenen are 
valuable assets. The efforts of Dean 
Cook have long been acknowledged the 
bulwark of the paper, his letters beam- 
ing with practical information. We 
consider the Agriculturist a valuable 
paper in every household.—G. P. VAN 
VALKENBURG. 


Washington Co.—The first real bliz- 
zard reached here on December 29. 
Many roads — fully -_~ milk 
teams and the U. S. Mail ings are 








ROHRER’S 


FIELD SEEDS 


Clovers Alfalfa 
Alsike Seed Oats 
Timothy Seed Corn 
Grasses Seed Grain 
Field Peas Potatoes 


1923 Catalogue 
FREE 


Rohrer’s Guaranteed Seeds are the 
best obtainable—more productive and 
hardier. Specially selected for purity 
and high germination. 
Prices and samples sent on request. 
Send today for our big 1923 Book. 


P. L. ROHRER & BRO. 
Box 4, Smoketown, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
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000 SEEDS 


Grown From Select Stock 
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Certified Seed Potato 


Sunnyside strain of Number Nines selected 12 ye 
Two first prizes New York State Fair 1 

them to insure big crop of smooth white pot oe 
Beautifully illustrated circular on request. 
Green Mts. and Cobblers, 
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A COVERS FRUIT-VEGETABLE 
FIELD, SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 








Throughout New York, Penna. , 
New Jersey, Ohioand26other states. 


To settle estate $1000 


secures 113-acre farm 


with 14 cows, hay, fodder, ete, Just outside 
depot town, a | markets; machine-worked 
fields, 15-cow pasture, woodlot; warm 8-room 
house, big barn, stable, poultry, house, etc. 
gets all if taken now, only 
1000 needeu. Fulldetailspagell3big ae 
FreeCatalog fs [a 
Ro ‘states’ | Floride or- 
ange groves--winter 
ecutpoed farm through ogh thishelp- 
Tul guide. Copy free. Write today 
€. A. Strout Farm Agency 
150R nassau St., N. ¥.0- 
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Buy Your Seed Now! 


Let your money 


buy our pure- 
tested — native 
seed, Prices are 
right. Ask for 
free samples. 
Complete Farm 
Seed Catalog Free. 


A. H. Hoffman, Inc. , Landisville, Lance. Co., Pa. 


“VICTORY PLANTS” 


TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, EVERGREENS, FLOWERS. BEAUTIFUL, 
HARDY, PRODUCTIVE 
WW Everbearing and 100 Gibson Strawberry plants, post- 
paid for 82.00. 1 Spirea or two Concord grape vines free 
vith each order for $4.00 or over. 2% choice mixed 
Gladioli Bulbs for $1.00 postpaid. 1000 choice Strawberry 
ants our selection for $3.50. 12 Concord grape vines, 
tpaid for $1.00. 1000 fine Concord grape vines for 
.0. Bargains in Peach and Cherry trees, Live and Let 
ive prices on everything to plant. Free catalogue, 
Worth seeing too. Order now 


THE ALLEGAN NURSERY 
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THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFc.Co 
) Wesr St RUTLAND,VT 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


“| Saved Over "*, says L. M. Bos- 
well, Jamestown, N.Y. You, too, can save, 
We Pay the Fre’ . Write for Free 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 0S MUNCIE, IND. 


TREES AND PLANTS 


trom 7 at lower prices. Apple and Peach trees. 
‘and Be plants. Privet and Barberry hedging. 
enteed. Write for new qi 


WESTMINSTER NURSERY Desk 25 
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quiet in general. Hay is selling at $14 
to $16 F. O. B., rye straw $20. Not 
much enthusiasm over the milk busi- 
ness, fresh cows, feed and help are high. 
Many farmers are producing lots of 
eggs. Stores are now paying 50 cents 
a dozen. There have been several auc- 
tions, but sales are not as satisfactory 
as in recent years.—F. P. P. 

Schnectady Co.—We are all enjoying 
good sleighing and the ground is dry. 
Most farmers are drawing water for 
their stock. Cutting wood is the order 
of the day. Butter is 45 cents a pound, 
eggs, 75 cents a dozen, buckwheat, 85 
cents a bushel. Hay is bringing $13 
to $14 a ton, beef, 7 cents a pound.— 
JOHN W. GORDON. 


Orange Co.—December was very cold. 
Since the middle of the month we have 
had exceller.t sledding. Wells, ponds 
and streams are dry on many farms, 
and farmers are compelled to draw or 
haul water for stock. Cows are selling 
at public sales for around $125. Pota- 
toes are bringing $1.25 a bushel, eggs 
75 cents a dozen. “Brooks Bridge,” the 
last covered bridge in Orange County 
and a landmark since 1840, has been 
torn down and replaced by a steel 
and concrete structure—Mrs. W. Y. 
SEAMAN. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK NOTES 


Jefferson Co.—Hay is now selling 
from $12 to $15 according to quality 
and the buyer. Oats brought 48 to 52 
cents at the car door during the latter 
part of December. Many shipments are 
being made to farmer cooperatives. 
The chief subject of discussion is the 
future of the milk business. It is the 
chief topic of conversation among 
poolers and non-poolers. The county 
conference of grange masters and lec- 
turers will be held in Watertown on 
January 16 to discuss the 1923 program. 
Discussions of the factors entering into 
the make-up of farm business and sug- 
gestions for local application were held 
in four communities during the latter 
part of December by the farm and home 
bureau and grange. Another series of 
these meetings will be held during the 
week of January 22. The change in the 
management and policy of the American 
Agriculturist is eliciting much inter- 
est and favorable comment.—W. I. RoE. 


Franklin Co.—A special drive is being 
made for new members by the Farm 
Bureau. There seems to be more satis- 
faction now with the price paid for 
dairy products than in some time. More 
farmers seem to be going into winter 
dairying. The potato market is most 
discouraging. Shippers paying only 40 
cents. A great deal of wood is being 
cut and sold. It is bringing $3.50 to 


$4.00 a cord.— H. T. J. 


IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 


Onondago County—At the annual 
meeting of the Onondaga County Farm 
and Home Bureau Association held on 
December 1 the new by-laws were 
adopted. The membership fee for the 
Farm Bureau was left for the time 
being at $3. The election of the ex- 
ecutive committee was handled in ac- 
cordance with the new by-laws, the 
following men being elected: For three 
years, A. L. Brockway, Syracuse; R 
E. Deuel, Manlius; for two years, W. 
A. Parsons, Geddes; W. T. Thorne, 
Skaneateles; for one year, Charles 
Hotchkiss, Amber; James Alvord, 
Kirkville; John W. Brown, Warner; 
C. M. Goodspeed, Skaneateles. 

The annual meeting of the members 
of the Accredited Herd Association was 
held in the Assembly Hall of the Court 
House Tuesday, December 19. The 
records show that a total of 135 herds 
have been under inspection, comprising 
3,600 head of cattle. Of this number 
858 animals reacted to the test and 
were removed from the herds. Twenty- 
four herds were accredited, six times 
as many as iast year, and 22 herds 
have passed the first test. 


_ Taking a farm inventory is a short, 

simple job and a very paying one. 
Incidentally it is an extremely interest- 
ing one also for it always brings out 
some surprises about the farm business. 
Your State College of Agriculture or 
your County Agent will furnish the few 
directions needed, and the colleges 
usually also have the blank forms for 
setting down the items. 





























An Efficient Combination 


E-B has always pioneered in the development of 
better implements. E-B built the first successful four 
cylinder kerosene burning tractor. Today the E-B 
12-20 Tractor is the most economical type for the 
farmer to buy. Its 12 horse power at the drawbar 
and 20 at the belt are ample for every farm use, and 
you can depend on it for steady power wherever 
needed. In efficiency it stands supreme. 


E-B Power-Lift Tractor Plows are built eqpesteiy for 
use with E-B 12-20 tractors but work equally well with 
any tractor. Self-lift feature enables one man to 
operate both tractor and plow—a single pull on the 
rope lifts or lowers the bottoms. 


Equipped with E-B Quick Detachable Shares—the 
only shares that can be changed by hand in 5 
seconds—no bolts, nuts or tools required. 


Ask your E-B dealer or write us 
for full information 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. 
INCORPORATED 
Business Founded 1852 inoi 





























As necessary 
as stable manure 


A good farmer would be astonished if you ques- 
tioned his wisdom in using manure. 


Manure is all right as far as it goes, but it fails to 
give the phosphoric acid your land needs, and does 
not usually give nitrogen or potash in the propor- 
tions required by crops whose needs for food differ. 


Learn the truth about feeding your crops. 
Experiment stations have proven beyond question 
the common sense and profit in the use of commer- 
cial fertilizers. Properly used, they will profit you 
by increasing your yield per acre; improving the 
grade of your grain, hay and truck; maturing crops 
sooner; saving labor cost, and buiiding up your soil. 


For advice or help, write Farm Service Dept. 
F. S. Royster Guano Company, Baltimore, Md. 


ROYSTER 


Field Tested Fertilizers 














STRAWBERRIES 
THE GEST MONEY CROP 

You can oo them. Get our 
Book of Berries andiearn how. Lots 
of le STRAWBERRY in- 
. Just the kind you want 
he business. No other 
It’s free. Write today. 


17 + AL Ebay, ms. 


Free-ConAeys Poultry Book 
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for BIGGER Milk Profits 


Tet every cow owner in the country may know the benefits of Bag Balm, the 
great healing ointment, we are sending ABSOLUTELY FREE to NEW USERS « 
liberal trial package. Just clip and mail this ad, giving dealer's name and your 
name and address. 

Bag Balm keeps teate and udder normal and free from cuts, scratches, chaps, 
bruises and sores. Heals any inflammation, congestion or hardened tissue. Quickly 
relieves Caked Bag. Valuable in treating Bunches and Cow Pox. 

General stores, druggists and feed dealers sell the big 10-ounce package at 6c. 
Sent direct if dealer is not supplied. Ask for useful free booklet, “Dairy Wrinkles.” 


Dairy Association Co., Inc., Dept. N Lyndonville, Vt. 





WA ‘BLUE RIBBON COUNTRY 


At the international Live Stock Show at Chicago, 
December, 1922, exhibits from CANADA were 
awarded the following prizes: 


Grand Championship and First Prize for Hard Red 
Spring Wheat. In this class Canadian exhibits won 19 
prizes out of a total of 25 awarded. 

Grand Championship and First prize for Oats, winning 
24 out of 35 prizes awarded 

First, 2nd, 3rd and 4th prizes for Peas, winning 4 out 
of 5 prizes awarded. 

Grand Mem nae. First Prize for Rye; first 
prize for two-rowed 

Grand Championship and Sweepstakes for Clydesdale 
Senior Stallion; lst prize for Clydesdale 4 and 6 horse 
teams; Ist prize for Clydesdale Mares 3 years and under. 
Championship for Galloway Steers; twelve lst and 2nd 
prizes for Sheep. Many other prizes for Grains, Fod- 
ders and Live-stock. 


Cheap Land in Canada 


Which produces better grains, fodders and live stock than high priced 
lands elsewhere, and produces t more abundantly, may be the solution 
« farm problem, Get the facts, with free ‘s, maps, etc., and an 

er for reduced railway rates, direct from the Canadian t 


by writing 
0. G. RUTLEDGE 


Desk 56 301 E. Genesee St. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Fence Prices Lower 





ul money saving 
_.. for fence buyers. 
Peerlews ‘ence now selling for as low as I7c & 
sod lowest prices ever q on Peer! 
FREE rte sofas f for 104- 4s - catalog giv- 
ow actory prices on 
fine, teal Posts, 


F EEDING 
IMPORTANT AT THIS SEASON 


Realizing the care in feedin pouley hogs pnd 
stock during winter, STHUY Vex Fish FAL , Gat 
will meet every requirement, as it yn vlies needed and 
roteins and minerals ade from fresh, whole 
eh, finely ground and clean. A success wherever 
used. V: fue able feeding information, free 


CHAS. M. STRUVEN & CO. 
114-C S. Frederick St. Baltimore, Md. 


larmers it 
rite for catalog 
PEERLESS WIRE a muse 
Dept. ju08 CLEVELAND, 


ESSERE", ssampbia. Tons. 


Cleveland, O., 




















FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood —wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog Tiustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CG. 2 Eim Street, Quincy, i. 








Pullets For Winter Laying 


OST of us at this season are labor- 
ing with one object in view— 
namely, more winter eggs and how to 
get them. Then, no two poultry rais- 
ers are Sehowtee. altogether, the same 
Pe ne ag to obtain them. But 
I am, indeed d to note that each 
year more ane more poultry owners 
and farmers are learning that an im- 
rtant step toward a greater egg yield 
is the keeping of first-class or pure- 
bred stock. 


The breed you have—if it is a pure-" 


bred—makes little difference, whether 
Wyandotte, Plymouth Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds or Leghorns. Any of 
them, properly fed and cared for, will 
prove profitable layers, although the 
majority of poultry authorities agree 
that the ~o are the best layers. 
But on the farm, where poultry raising 
is only a side- line, I know from expe- 
rience that many breeds other than the 
Leghorns will prove to be more profit- 
able. I prefer the Rhode Island Reds 
or Plymouth Rocks. 

It has been my experience that pul- 
lets hatched in April or May make the 
best winter layers. But bear in mind, 
if they are neglected and improperly 
fed during the growing period and 
thereafter they will not pay for their 
keep through the winter, no matter 
what the breed may be. We try to so 
arrange it that the pullets are not al- 
lowed to range with the other fowls of 
different ages, and especially the young 
cockerels. Crowding in small pens or 
houses is particularly bad. Experience 
teaches us that there is no profit in 
crowding poultry of any age or descrip- 
tion. However healthy and profitable 
your flock may be, as soon as they are 
crowded into pens or houses that are 
too small, they will soon become the 
most diseased and unprofitable flock 
ever owned. 

I am fully convinced that pullets 
confined in roomy pens will thrive far 
better than when allowed to run with 
the rest of the flock. If they are 
penned, or on free range, don’t fail to 
keep a good supply of fresh, clean 


water, grits or coarse gravel always | 


before them. There is far more danger 
in not giving the growing and laying 
fowl sufficient food than in overfeeding. 
Mash always before the birds is most 
desirable—W. H. HARRISON. 


COMING EVENTS 


Agricultural Week, Trenton, N. J., Jan. 
15-20 

Amer. Cheviot Sheep Society, 
phia, Pa., Jan. 27. 

Amer. Cranberry Growers’ 
N. Y., Dec. ; 

Annual Fruit Exhibit, Conn. Pomological So- 
ciety, Hartford, Conn., Jan. 23-27. 

Boston Market Growers 
St., Boston, Mass., Jan. 20 

Boston Market Growers’ 
St., Mass., Feb. 17 

Boston Market Growers’ Assn., 
St., Boston, Mass., March 3. 

Boston Market Growers’ 
Agr. School, Mass., Feb. 3. 


Cooperstown, 
Assn., Philadel- 


Assn., 12 S. Market 


Assn., 12 S. Market 
12 S. Market 


Assn., Essex Co 


Boston Market Growers’ Assn., Anson-Wheeler | 


March 17 
Assn., 


Estate, Concord, Mass., 
Conn. Vegetable Growers’ 
Conn., Jan. 23-24. 
Conn. Winter Exposition, 
Jan. 23-27 
Co-operative G. L. F. Ex., 
Feb. 5 
Cornell Farmers’ 
12-17. 
Dairymen's League Co-op. Assn 
June 21 
E aste 4 
Mass., Feb 
Farm Products Show, 
16-19 
Farmers’ Equity Union, Hotel Sherman, Chi 
. Jan, 17-18 
L. F. Exchange, Y., Feb. 5 
Dairymen's Mass., 


Hartford, 


Hartford, Conn 


Mizpah, N. Y., 


Week, Ithaca, N. Y., Feb 


, Utica, N. Y., 


States Farmers’ Ex., Springfield, 


Trenton, N. J., Jan 


Syracuse, N 
Assn., Boston, 
‘Beekeepers’ Assn., Trenton, N. J., Jan 
N. J. Farm Week, Trenton, N. J., 
N. Y. Fed. of Agri. Soc. and Floral Clubs 
Ithaca, N. Y., Feb. 14 
N. Y. State Assn. of Co. Agr’l Soc., 
N. Y., Jan, 18 
N. Y¥. State Assn. of Union Agr’l Soc., Albany, 


, Jan ° 
State Grange, N. ¥Y., Feb 


Albany 


Syracuse, 


State Hort. Soc., Albany, N. Y., Jan 
State Hort. Soc., 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Feb, 21-2 

N. Y. State Nurse rymen's Assn., 
N. Y., Feb. 8 

Nat'l — Growers’ Assn., 
Jan. 24-2 

New England Milk Producers’ Assn., 
Maes., Jan. 30-31 

Ohio Farmers’ 
29, Feb. 3. 

Union Agricultural 
Jan. 16. 


Eastern Meeting, 
ca Rochester, 
Spokane, Wash., 
Boston, 


Week, Columbus, O, Jan. 


Assn., Boston, Mass., 


Poultry Shows 


Madison Square Poultry Show, New 
York City, N. Y., January 24-28. 





Jan. 16-19. | 
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A SOLID PROPOSITION tosend 
new, well made, easy running, 

rfect skimming separator for 
By 9%. Closely skims warm or cold 
milk. Makes heavy or light cream. La 
Different from picture, which 
illustrates larger capacity ma- 
chines, See our easy plan of 


Monthly Payments 
Bowl a sanitary marvel, easily 
cleaned. Whether dairy is large 
or amall, write for free catalog 
and monthly payment plan. 

Western orders filled from 

Western points. 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 3052 Bainbridge, WN. Y. 





Will save your calves. 
Scours leads tocalfcholera 
if neglected, At the 


dy. 

W For sale by deal rs or postpaid Ask for FREE. 
copy of The Cattle Specialist and how to 

‘ get The Practical Home Voterinarian 
without cost. Veterinary Advice Free. 


Dr. David Roberts ee - 
Company, Inc, 
97 Grand Avenue 
jaukesha, Wi 


PARCEL POST EGG G CASES 
| SAFEST and CHEAPEST 


“‘A Nest for Each Egg’’ 


Write for prices and catalogue 
Send 26c for 2 dozen samples. 


U. S. Pulp Products Corporation, Newark, N. ¥ ¥ 


BARREN COWS. Wi 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
Prevent thie by using ABORNOs 
Easily administered by bh or 
— i 5, Kille abortion germs quickly W 
out harming cow. vieetes boc ra Lei 
lune from Ahead “ood an r 
‘aaa LABORATORY 
11 Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis 
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The Kind of Cow That Sells 


Current Experiences on a Dairy Farm—H. E. Babcock 


OWADAYS buyers of dairy cows, 

whether of grades or purebreds, 
seem to be looking for size and type. 
In fact, many seem to be carrying the 
search for the straight top line and the 
well balanced udder so far that they 
lose sight of other characteristics more 
jmportant from a production point of 
view. One prominent breeder of pure- 
bred Holsteins rather sarcastically 
; summed this up when he said that by 
the time srle committees got through 
picking animals from his herd for State 
gales he wouldn’t have any poor pro- 
ducers left. 

While the pendulum may have swung 
too far, no real dairyman regrets 
the desire on the 
part of buyers for 
a better looking as 
well as a good pro- 
ducing dairy cow. 
As we have ob- 
served the really 
skillful buyers se- 
lect animals from 
our herds we have 
noticed that they 
were willing to pay 
good money for 
animals which pos- 
sess these quali- 
fications: First, a 
cow large for the 
breed; second a 
cow with a straight 
topline and a well- 
balanced udder; 
next a cow with 
_ milk and ud- 

r vein development. Very few feel 
of the cow’s hide-—the few that do are 
the experts. 

I have heard of a prominent Hol- 
stein breeder, one of the pioneers, who 
was blind, yet who was a master judge 
of a cow. I believe it would be better 
for all of us if we abandoned the use 
of our eyesight occasionally and de- 
pended more on our finger tips. Some 
day spend a little time to note the 
difference in the feel of the hides of 
your good and poor cows. Then watch 
the really skillful buyer operate the 
next time he looks over your string of 
milkers. 


TAKING THE INVENTORY 


Sometimes when I have been asked 
if we would make any money on the 
farm I have replied: “Jt al) depends 
on how optimistic we feel when we 
inventory.” And though said in 
jest, there is a world of truth in that 
answer. 

On a dairy farm there is sometimes 
More money invested in cattle than in 
the farm itself. Even with grade cattle 
values fluctuate considerably and are 
largely dependent on the condition of 
the animals, the price of milk, and the 
financial state of dairymen. When 
purebreds are considered—particularly 
on farms where advanced registry test- 
ing is carried on—the correct deter- 
Mination of values at inventory time 

omes a real problem. 

In business the usual procedure is to 
inventory at cost or market, whichever 
May be lower. An attempt to apply 
this principle to valuing cattle at once 
brings up the question, what is the 
market? 


Public Auction Prices a Guide 


For dairy cattle, grades or purebreds, 

ere is probably no better gauge of 
Values than the prices paid at public 
auction. Incidentally, perhaps here is 
the real reason why farmers always go 
to an auction. At least it will make a 
G00d reason to tell your wife the next 
time you go. 

At the public auction, provided it is 
on the square, men register their col- 

tive judgment as to the worth of an 
&nimal. By selecting typical animals as 
to age, condition, size, and quality, and 
by noting what they bring, a man can 
get a pretty good idea of the value of 
Similar animals he may own. Auction 
Prices should always be discounted from 
five to fifteen per cent, however, because 
_ It usually eosts that much to advertise 

and sell the animals. 

Another good gauge of prices is the 
offers that buyers make for animals. 

Sually, however, trade is not active 
enough to draw much information from 


How Much is This Cow Worth? 
Born 1915, sound; fresh October 1, 
1922; milking 60 lbs. a day; bred 
again. Does Mr. Babcock inventory 

her correctly? 


this source and in a large herd there 
are always some dairy animals which 
are unsalable as such and that at a 
given time are only worth beef prices 
ut which, if carried along, will recover 
their dairy value. Taken all in all the 
question is a complex one. 


Practical Examples of Values 


In an endeavor to get a correct in- 
ventory this year I have selected typical 
animals ip our herds and traced back 
our values for the past two years. Here 
are the way the figures look: 

Flossie Lehigh, purebred Guernsey, 
born 1911. 1921 value $250, 1922 value 
$225, 1923 value $200. This cow a 
good producer and 
a steady breeder is 
getting old. We 
would not sell her 
for $200, but on 
the other hand few 
men would buy her 
for that figure. 

May, grade 
Guernsey, born 
1915. 1921 value 
$150, 1922 value 
This cow, a nice 
$100, sold $150. 
typy large cow 
which would give 
50 Ibs. a day was 
just going dry 
when inventoried 
Jan. 1, 1922. 

Flossie of Mead- 
owbrook, purebred 
Guernsey, born 
1915, cost 1921, $275; 1922, $200; 1923, 
$35. A number of ailments have pre- 
vented this cow ever doing anything 
for us. She may come through, but 
to-day we are only safe in inventorying 
her at beef value. 

Mary, grade Holstein, born 1915; 
1922, $150 (cost); sold for $225. An 
example of a top-notcher, well bought, 
correctly inventoried, and well sold. 

Korndyke Sadie Pietje, purebred 
Holstein, born 1919; bought 1921, $175; 
inventoried 1922, $175; 19238, $175. 
This cow is growing better, but the 
market on purebred Holsteins of her 
class is weak, hence we shall make no 
increase in value. 

Dutchess, grade Holstein, born 1915; 
bought 1922, $150; inventoried 1923, 
$100. This is the cow shown in the 
picture. She is sound, freshened Octo- 
ber 1, is milking 60 lbs. a day. Is our 
inventory value correct? 


Our Conclusions as to Values 


Taking our herds as a whole, we will 
value about as follows this year: Pure- 
bred Guernsey cows, four to ten years 
old, of good size and type, will average 
about $250; good grade Guernseys 
$150. Purebred Holsteins, four to 
eight years old, which will milk 12,000 
lbs. a year or better, we will value at 
$200; grades of the same quality $100 
to $150. A few smaller grade Holsteins 
which we bought this fall at auction 
for an average of $95 apiece, we shall 
put at $75 each. 

Where we are doing advanced regis- 
try testing we shall make no recogni- 
tion of the increased values that may 
be due to records. We have yet to 
realize on such values, and bitter ex- 
perience has taught us that there is 
many a slip between the record and 
the sale check. 

In herds where there is tuberculosis 
we should value the cows at the State 
indemnity figures plus estimated car- 
cass values. We recognize that these 
estimates are conservative, but we don’t 
like to “kid” ourselves into making 
money’ we had much rather earn the 
cash. onmeel 


necineeedl 


Retained Afterbirth—Often follows 
underfeeding. In well-fed cows it is 
usually an indication of diseased geni- 
tal organs. It is often »ssociated with 
contagious abortion, Give a warm bran 
mash a couple of hours after calving, 
keep the cow warm and give her a 
physic if the afterbirth does not come 
away readily. If it does not come away 
in about six hours, attach a two-pound 
weight to it. If, after forty-eight 
hours, it is still retained, it should be 
taken away at once by an experienced 
person. 














These Three made 


Mr. R. R. Stevens, of Bowman- 
ville, Ont., with the assistance of 
a De Laval Milker, just recently 
made a world’s record with his 
— Holstein cow Orndyke 

ietertje Korndyke, who produced 
1,122.5 lbs. of butter and 24,119 
Ibs. of milk in 805 days. Durin 
the entire period she was milke 
with a De Laval Milker, Mr. 
Stevens says: 

“While Orndyke is a wonderful 
animal and would make a splendid 
showing by hand milking, I can 
truthfully assert that the use of 
the De Laval Milker throughout 
this test has made it possible for 
her to show this wonderful pro- 
duction. I have been using the 
De Laval Milker exclusively for 
two years.” 

Mr. Stevens also has other cham- 
pions in his remarkable herd, most 
notable of which are Ormsby Jane, 
junior two-year-old milk cham- 
plen of Canada, and Jane DeKol 
of Glen Rae, senior two-year-old 
milk champion of Canada, both of 
which have never been milked in 
any other way but with a De Laval 
Milker. Mr. Stevens says: 


a World's Record 


“I am very proud and naturally 
much gratified over my success in 
producing these champion animals, 
but it is only right that I should 
give the De Laval Milking Ma- 
chine its full dues as the most im- 
portant agency in the develop- 
ment of these records, These 
facts are all beyond question and 
should settle the matter ‘con- 
clusively -for those intelligent 
dairymen who are asking the ques- 
tion as to whether the De Laval 
Milking Machine will pay them.” 

Thousands of De Laval Milker 
users in all parts of the country 
and with all breeds of dairy cattle 
will subscribe to Mr. ‘Btevens’ 
statements, many of whom have 
also made splendid records. 

You may not be interested in 
making production records but you 
certainly want to get the most 
milk from your cows, in the clean- 
est condition, at the least expense, 
and you can do this with a 
De Laval better than in any other 
way. Sold on easy terms so that 
it will pay for itself while you are 
using it. 


Send for complete information 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29 BE. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 


SAN PRANCISCO 


‘Sooner or later you will use & 


e Laval 








give three-fold protection to your silage. 
They keep warmth and juices in and keep 
cold and weather out. 

Every square inch of a Craine Silo is pro- 
tected against stress and strain in any 
direction. 

You can tell a Craine from any other wood 
silo. Smooth and handsome. No hoops to 
tighten or loosen. Once up, a Craine stays 
put. Craine Silos are cheapest to own. 
Send for illustrated catalog. 

Any old stave, iron hooped silo can be 
tebuilt into a Craine 3-wall Silo at about 
half the cost of a new one. Catalog 
shows how. 


CRAINE SILO CO. 
Box 120 NORWICH, N. Y. 








Do You Want to Earn 
Money to Help Out 
on the Shortage From 
Farm Receipts? 


Quite a few farmers who have had 
a bad year are supplementing. their 
farm income by doing some special sales 
work for the good old American Agri- 
culturist in their own county. * 

If you feel that $26 or $50 extra per 
week would be a desirable addition to 
your income, why not start acting as our 
special subscription representative dur- 
ing the next few months. 

Even though you have had no previous 
experience in selling, you surely know 
the farmer's need for the American Agri- 
culturist with its many recent improve- 
ments. In selling American Agriculturist 
to new readers you are really conferring 
a favor on every man whose subscription 
you secure. 

Write us to-day for our new proposi- 
tion to farmers who wish to increase 
their regular income by acting as our 
subscription representatives. 


American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Avenue New York City 

















» BECOME 


U.S. RAILWAY 
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STEADY WORK NO LAYOFFS PAID VACATIONS 
BIG OPPORTUNITY FOR FARMERS 


Get *1600 to*2300 aYear 


MEN—BOYS 18 OR OVER 
SHOULD MAIL COUPON 
IMMEDIATELY 


Pranktin institute, Dept. N 207, Rochester, N. Y. 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the ship- 
ping of day-old chicks and eggs by our ad- 
vertisers, and the hatching of same by our 
subscribers that the publishers of this paper 
cannot guarantee the safe arrival of day- 
old chicks, or that eggs shipped shal! reach the 
buyer unbroken, nor can they’ guarantee the 
hatching of eggs. We shall continue to ex- 
ercise the greatest care in allowing poultry 
and egg advertisers to use this paper, but 
our responsibility must end with that. 





MANY VARIETIES—Pure Bred. Poultry 
Baby Chicks and Pigeons at low prices 100 
page book in colors describes them. Mailed 
for 5 cents. FRANK FOY, Box 14, Clinton, 


lowa. 





ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN Cocks, 
hens, cockerels ; reasonable; booking orders for 
chicks and eggs. L. D. CLARK, Binghamton, 
N 








PRIZE WINNING AFRICAN AND TOU- 
LOUSE GEESE, White Runners and Buff 
Ducks. J, H. WORLEY, Mercer, Pa. 

WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS. Mam- 
mouth Pekin ducks. Pearl Guinea. LAURA 
DECKER, Stanfordville, N. Y. 


BARRED ROCK COCKERELS 
spring ; gelect stock, $3 each; 2 for $5. 
COOLEY, Albion, Pa., R 2. 


Yearling or 
i 


, 








8. C. BUTF ORPINGTON COCKERELS. 
Exclusively Poertner strain sturdy farm raised 
I. B. ZOOK, Ronks, Pa, 

PARDEE'S PERFECT PEKIN DUCKLINGS. 
Eggs, catalogue, ROY PARDER, Islip, N. Y. 








LARGE AYLESBURY DUCKS; pairs $7. 
M. V. CALDWELL, Lisbon, Ohio, 








BUFF ROCK COCKERELS. EDGEWOOD 


FARM, Ballston Lake, N. Y 





= 





TURKEYS 


TURKEYS BLACK AND BRONZE The 
big, husky hardy ones. Toms $9.50 to $12.50. 
Hens $7.50 to 9.50. A few fine first prize 
winning Pekin duck—both sexes at $3 each. 
Several wild Mallards at $2.50 each All 
very fine stock. ROCK-CLIFF FARM, Brogue- 
ville, Pa 
MAMMOTH 
large, purebred stock 
KETCH, Cohocton, N. ¥ 


BRONZE TURKEYS From 
Toms $12. WM. W. 


40 giant Bronze and Bourbon 
Write quick. 


TURKEYS 
Reds. 25 Ind. game Cockerels. 
Box 565, Freeport, O. 

MAMMOUTH BRONZE TOMS. LAURA 
DECKER, Stanfordville, N. Y. 








SWINE 
REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE PIGS 
Only a few left, “Prince Big Bone’ blood. 


ALLAN MORTON, Ashville, N. Y. 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 


CHRISTMAS PUPPIES—English and Welsh 





This is YOUR Market Place. 
to secure farm help or to find work. 


order. 
following week’s issue. 








Your Market Place 


It helps you to sell, buy, rent or exchange; 
The address must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or number counts as a word. Because of 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash must accompany your 
Copy must be received by Monday to guarantee insertion in the 
Phrase your wants, 
interest, by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 
fied advertisements are inserted at the rate of five cents a word per inser- 


as others have secured your 
Classi- 














BEES 
HONEY—Strictly pure, first quality, ex. 
tracted clover-basswood. 10 Ib. pail $1.75; § 


Ib. pall 90 cents delivered anywhere. 
BRODERICK, Moravia, N. Y. 


PURE HONEY—Circular free. ROSCOE F. 
WIXSON, Dept. A. Dundee, New York. 


THOS, 











STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’'S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to 
please the purchaser. They are shipped sub. 




















tion; no single advertisement accepted for less than one dollar. Address zect to triat in the buyer's stable. They am 
’ ‘ . . 5s ight. Send f booklet. WALL 
all communication to: CRUMB, Box A, Forrestvilie, a oe 
American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
WOMEN’S WANTS 
ALL WOOL KNITTING. YARN for sal 
TOBACCO SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCKS from manufacturer at 95c, $1.35 ond $1.66 


Chewing, 5 pounds 
$5 Smok 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO 
$1.75: 10 pounds $3; 20 pounds 
ing. 5 pounds $1.25 10 pounds $2 20 
pounds $3.50 Send no money, pay when re- 
ceived, COOPERATIVE TOBACCO GROWERS 
Paducah, Kentucky 





KENTUCKY SMOKING TOBACCO, aged in 


bulk, mild and mellow; 5 pounds $1.25; 10 
pounds $2; 20 pounds $3.50; satisfaction guar- 
anteed. KENTUCKY TOBACCO GROWERS 


Lynnville, Ky 


Chewing, 5 
pounds $5 
10 pounds $2 Pay 
UNION 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO 
pounds $1.75; 10 pounds $3 
Smoking, 5 pounds $1.25 
when received. TOBACCO GROWERS 
Paducah, Ky 


KENTUCKY TOBACCO—Three year old leaf 





Pay for tobacco and postage when received 
Chewing 5 Ibs. $1.65; smoking 10 Ibs. $1.50 
FARMERS’ GRANGE, D100, Hawesville, Ky 
LEAF TOBACCO—Chewing 4 Ibs. $1.40; 
12 Ibs. $3.60; Smoking 4 Ibs. $1; 12 Ibs 
2.40 Collect on Delivery KENTUCKY 
TOBACCO GROWERS, Sedalia, Ky 
TOBACCO — 10 Ibs. chewing, $3; smoking, 
2.50; second grade smoking, $1.50 Pay for 


tobacco and postage when received. FARMERS 








EXCHANGE, Hawesville, Ky 
CIGARS 
BUY YOUR CIGARS direct. 50 LaColumnas, 
prepaid for $1.50 Agents wanted. HAVANA | 


SMOKEHOUSE, Homeland, Ga 








REAL ESTATE 


To buy, or rent with option, 
for retail dairy business Give 
full details of farm; size of farm and price; 
size of and distance to selling point; price 
of milk at retail. JOHN W. PAVEK, Highland 
Falls, N. Y., P. O. Box 44, 


WANTED 
farm suitable 








FEMALE HELP WANTED 
THE OLIVIA SAGE SCHOOL OF PRAC- 
n 


TICAL NURSING offers one year’s course 
special bedside nursing to limited number of 
women. Classes formed quarterly Pupils 


receive maintenance, uniform and salary Ap- 
ply to DIRECTOR, NEW YORK INFIRMARY 














Shepherds. Man's best friend; always alert, A J C1 : y SNE TI + 
watchful and fearless; a faithful companion FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 321 East 
born with herding instinct; a pup can be 15th St., New York 
trained in six months; order early for first | ————— . " es 
choice. GEORGE BOORMAN, Marathon, N. Y. WANTED—Single women as attendants in 
—— — . State Institution for feeble-minded; salary, 

SABLE AND WHITE SCOTCH COLLIE $44 per month and maintenance. Apply 
PUPPIES. JOHN D. SMITH, Walton, N. Y. stating age and inclosing letter of reference 
ecienenememenien ot ees Tac a NA _....| (from previous employer if possible) to 

COLLIE PUPS PAINE’S KENNELS, South SUPERINTENDENT, LETCHWORTH  VIL- 
Royalton, Vt. LAGE, Thiells, N. Y. Rockland Co. 

RAW FURS AND TRAPPERY AUCTION SCHOOLS 

WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country LEARN AUCTIONEERS SNS ~ a4 none 
eonsignuments of beef, horse hides and kindred Full course, diploma. ‘ree catalog. AUC- 
lines. Prompt and fair returns. Write for | TIONEERS’ SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE, 

. PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER 1215 Arlington Ave., Davenport, lowa. 
COMPANY, Scranton, Pa. 

TRAPPERS. My method of catching foxes MISCELLANEOUS 


“has* no*equal. Will send free. EVERETT 
SHERMANN, Whitman, Mass. 





SELLING SILVER FOXES—$5 monthly. SIL- 
VERBAR ASSOCIATION, 1438, Dracut, Mass. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


FARM MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
open for engagement about Feburary 1. Nine 
years executive experience. Familiar with 
large operations. Experienced in handling 
men and machinery, care and management 
of livestock and poultry, cow testing, orchard- 
ing, general farm crops drainage and market- 
ing Would like to hear from those having 
first-class business proposition. Address box 
B. K., AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





PRACTICAL—experience—farmer wants— 
position—as manager on stock farm, can fur- 
nish references. Box No. 47, R. No. 2, 
Allenwood, Pa. 








MALE HELP WANTED 





ALL men, women, boys, girls, 17 to 60, will- 
ing to accept Government positions, $117- 
$190, traveling or stationary, write MR. OZ- 
MENT, 258 St. Louis, immediately. 


FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, for railroads 
nearest their homes—everywhere, beginners 
later $250 monthly (which position’). 
ne .  aeoceened Desk W. 16, 

nm, N.Y, 





RAtLWaY 
Brookly 








ORANGES, direct from our groves, fancy 
box assorted, containing 50 oranges, 50 kum- 
quats, 12 grapefruit, 20 Tangerines, jar fruit 
jelley, $3.75. Express prepaid, reference post- 
master here. Growers’ Fruit Co., Tampa, 
Florida. 


WANTED—1,000 nice thrifty chestnut Poles 
1% to 2 inch at butt end What can you fur- 
nish for quick cash. JOSEPH ncn”, JR. & 


SON, Farmingdale, Mommouth Co., N 


FOR SALE—Fordson Tractor with pulley 
and extension rims, Oliver two bottom plow, 
double disk harrow. Good condition, priced 
very low. G. F. GIBSON, Clyde, N ff 

FOR SALE—Letz feed grinder with bagger, 
right size for Fordson Tractor, in A-one con- 
dition (new) ; Auto power jack for belt power. 

ANK FOOTE, Delanson, N. Y. 

LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK- 
ETS save money and time. Free delivery. 
Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. 





NAME YOUR FARM—And use Printed Sta- 
tionery. 100 Letterheads and 100 Envelopes 
$1.50. HICKSVILLE PRINTING CO., Hicks- 
ville, Ohio. . 





ALFALFA, mixed and timothy hay. Have 
seven cars, shipped subject inspection. Ww. 
A. WITHROW, Route Four, Syracuse, New 


York. 


MILK TICKETS a specialty. Samples free. 
BONDS PRBSS, Middletown, N. Y. 














SEED POTATOES—Russet Rural Variety. 
Selected twelve years. FAIRACRES POTATO 
FARM, E. R. SMITH, Specialist, Kasoag, N. Y. 


ALFALFA HAY—First and Second Cutting, 
also Light and Heavy Clover Mixed. Ask for 
Seeeeeee prices SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine 
*lains, N. Y 





Postage paid on $5 orders. Free 
H. A. BARTLETT, Marmony, Maine, 


a pound. 
samples. 








AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—Our soap and Toilet article plag 
is a wonder. Get our free sample case offer, 
HO-RO-CO., 177 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 








A Service for Veterans 


E all start in life meaning to be 
successful. It is hard to imagine 
a young boy just tackling the problem 
of finding his place in the world delib- 
erately expecting to become a_ public 


charge, or to be taken care of by 
relatives. 
Several insurance companies have 


collected some statistics which are very 
interesting, and which show that the 
opportunity for success does not come 
to all alike. Of 100 men starting out 
in life at the age of 25 years, one at 
the end of 40 years will be wealthy, 
four will have incomes, five will have 
earning power, 36 will be dead and 54, 
or more than half, will be dependent on 
their relatives or charity. 

It is the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau 
which especially calls to our attention 
the striking figures just quoted. This 
Bureau extends to veterans with a rec- 
ord of service to the government an 
insurance which all too many have dis- 
regarded. During the war, Congress 
passed a piece of progressive legisla- 
tion which had no paralle] in our prev- 
ious history. The idea—to insure un- 
der the most liberal terms those who 
served in government forces—was one 
which carried great benefit not only 
to the men themselves, but to their 
families and dependents. Yet a great 
number of veterans have overlooked 
the opportunity which this bill gives 
them to protect thémselves and their 
families, and it is for this reason that 
the Veterans’ Bureau is making an ef- 
fort to line up the delinquents and help 
them to their duty to themselves and 
families. 

Very Liberal Renewal Terms 

Policies will be renewed if they have 
been allowed to lapse, or new ones will 
be issued on extremely liberal terms. 
Premiums are charged at rates lower 
than any other insurance which gives 
the same benefits. The premiums may 
be arranged for endownment policies 
paid during the lifetime of the individ- 
ual or for policies made out to the 
benefit of relatives after death. 

There are six different sorts of poli- 
cies, and they all contain such liberal 
features as the allowance of 31 days 
for the payment of premiums without 
interest; application of premium divi- 
dends earned to the principle; no obli- 
gations of residence or occupation, and 
so forth. 

Although Americans are apt to be 
extremely careful in looking out for 
their property, they are not nearly so 
careful in looking out for themselves. 
A man is far more apt to insure his 
building against fire than to insure his 
own life for the benefit of those de- 
pendent on it. Perhaps this is due to 
the natural human feeling that some- 
thing will happen to the other fellow, 
but that we ourselves are immune, At 
any rate, when the table showing what 
happens to the 100 men is compared 
with the fire risks there is an interest- 
ing contrast. Fifty-four out of 100 men 
would at the end of 40 years be de- 
pendent on outside help. Yet, out of 
1,260 homes insured, 1,210 will be 
standing intact at the end of 50 years. 
In other words, only 50 houses out of 
1,260 will be destroyed and the insur- 


ance collected, whereas more than 50 
men out of 100 will be in need of finan- 
cial assistance. 


How to Become Reinstated 


American Agriculturist is therefore 
very glad to join the government au- 
thorities in urging veterans of the 
World War to avail themselves of the 
insurance thus extended to them, All 
those who have not taken out the poli- 
cies to which they are entitled are 
urged to write to the U. S. Veterans’ 
Bureau at Washington, D. C. The ap 
plication need only say, “Please for 
ward information relative to the rein- 
statement of my insurance.” Sign it, 
giving your name and address in full, 
certificate number and serial number of, 
your insurance if you carry any, and 
your rank and regiment at the time of 
your discharge. State also whether you 
are now incapacitated. 


A USELESS BOOK RETURNED 


Mrs. F. J. F. of New Jersey, was 
unable sometime ago, to resist the 
blandishments of a salesman with & 
medical book. She agreed to take if 
finally, although at first she refused @ 
take it as she had one along the same 
line. His assurance that they would 
guarantee the return of her mone 
finally convinced her. Mrs. F. soo 
found the book quite useless to her. She 
wrote the company, but was told that 
she would have to allow a year to elapse 
before she could claim any refund. 
she has the support of four small child 
ren on her hands, she felt that she 
would like to have the $8.75 at once. 

The company at the solicitation 
the American Agriculturist, agreed # 
waive their usual] requirements and at 
once sent her the money order for the 
full amount. Mrs. F. who had pre 
viously written us that the Americal 
Agriculturist was extremely valuablg 
sent in her renewal of her subscriptio® 
and expressed her gratitude and appre 
ciation. 


SPECULATION AT THEIR BEST 


Financial Department: — Would you cone 
sider the C. L. Chester Productions, office in 
the Candler Building on 42d St., New Yo 
City, a good investment for two thousard dole 
lars? The Chester Production is to be em 
larged and merged with a new concern to 
known as the Wheelers’ Corporation of Americ& 
This new concern is issuing notes or bon 
bearing 8% interest payable May 1 and Novem 
ber 1, in denominations of $500 and $1,000. 
W. L., New Jersey. 

We do not recommend this invest 
ment. The motion picture business 
its best is very uncertain. We havé 
been unable to get a financial statement 
from the company. You would do mu 
better if you considered good publi€ 


utilities. 


LEAVE THIS KIND ALONE 


Financial Department :—Do you believe it is 
safe to put a share in the United Stores 
Pennsylvania?—Mrs. F. H., Pennsy!vania. 

We have no record of this company; 
A receiver was appointed for the Unit 
Auto Stores in February 1922. We are 
informed the company is about to bé 
reorganized. Better leave all such pro 
positions alone. 
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American Agriculturist, January 13, 1923 


Choosing the Farm Radio 


Factors That Determine the Set for Best Results 


As announced recently. American Agri- 
culturist has made arrangements with sev- 
eral radio experts to prepare special articles 
on buying, making and operating the radio. 
These articles are in reality a progression 
and when complete will constitute a fairly 
comprehensive . treatise on the construction 
and operation of the radio. Readers who 
are interested in radio should keep these 
articles especially, in order to refer back to 
previous instructions. This is the first of the 
series and is written by Brainard Foote, 
radio expert on the staff of the New York 
Evening Mail. During the war Mr. Foote 
was Master Signal Blectrician in the United 
States army. Readers of American Agri- 
culturist who are interested in radio and de- 
sire information on the construction or pur- 
chase of apparatus are invited to submit their 
inquiries to the Radio Department of the 
American Agriculturist. 


S a fad and novelty, radio has had 

its rise and its fall during the past 
year. As an indispensable aid to busi- 
ness and speedy exchange of informa- 
tion it is now finding its true position. 
The city dweller has experimented with 
radio, wasted money thoughtlessly, while 
the farmer has wisely waited for radio 
to reach a settled basis before entering 
a field which holds such bright pros- 
pects of pleasure and profit and yet 
which may be a thorough disappoint- 
ment through unreliable guidance. 

By virtue of location, the farmer has 
an immeasurable advantage over the 
city man as far as actual results are 
concerned. While the countless steel 
structures and electrical wiring systems 
of city and suburb greatly weaken the 
radio impulses before they reach aerial 
wires strung upon apartment houses, 
no such obstructions oppose the opera- 
tion of radio in the country. Thus a 
set that is only fairly sensitive will 
bring in dozens of broadcast programs 
every evening in a country location, 
and the user of the set may jump at 
will to the one he likes the best. 


Serves Many Practical Purposes 


While the farmer’s radio outfit will 
be used more for entertainment than 
for any other purpose, there are several 
utilitarian features which a live-stock 
raiser or produce grower finds of utmost 
importance. Practically all of the im- 
portant broadcasting stations and espe- 
cially those in agricultural districts, 
broadcast stock market reports several 
times daily. Many farmers have found 
these of | Ame Oe value in selecting 
the psychological time for shipment. 

Radio information of this character 
is far superior to the telegraph not only 
in speed but in completeness. Then for 
news of the nation and of foreign 
countries, radio is often several days 
shead of metropolitan newspapers, 
since important happenings are broad- 
casted immediately. Farm bureaus are 
now making extensive use of radio to 
supplement their regular meetings. 
Advance information of the spread of 
an insect pest, or plant disease, is given 
along with late bulletins on methods of 
control. Many colleges now are includ- 
ing lecture series broadcast on definite 
behedule as a part of the college curri- 
culum. Daily weather reports are of 
value as well. 


Factors Determine the Choice of a Set 
As a comfortable and convenient 
form of entertainment, there is little 
that will compare with radio. Radio 
will while-away long winter evenings, 
will provide an outlet for the energy 
of restless son or daughter, and will 
bring from hundreds of miles away the 
Songs and stories of a dozen different 
cities. Cold weather is a tonic for radio 
Waves, and thus, in winter when the 
farm folks have most time on their 
ands, they may receive over the long- 
est distances and hear the greatest 
number of broadcasting stations. It is 
then that they may “tune in” WWJ of 
the Detroit News and receive a dance 
program; or pick up KYW of Chicago, 
roadcasting an opera from the Chicago 
Opera House; or with a shift of the 
dial catch WEAF in New York City. 
the choice of the farmer’s radio out- 
fit is a matter deserving careful consid- 
eration together with the conditions 
under which the set will be operated. 
Ow near is the nearest broadcasting 
Station? How near are the broadcast- 
ing stations in which he is most inter- 
ested? Has he a clear stretch of about 
125 feet available for an aerial? Does 
he wish to listen with telephone re- 


ceivers on his head or would he prefer 
to hear speech and music around the 
room as with a phonograph? Has he 
facilities for having a storage battery 
charged or would he like to use the new 
style of vacuum tubes which are lighted 
by dry batteries? Are there any com- 
mercial coast stations within 25 miles 
exchanging messages with ships which 


“would be likely to interfere with clear 


reception of the message? 

If there is a broadcasting station not 
over 20 miles away, the simplest form 
of receiving set is the “crystal” set using 
the “crystal detector” which gives satis- 
factory results with head telephones. 
No batteries are needed and there is 
no expense for upkeep. The crystal is 
a mineral so employed that it has the 
power to transform the radio impulses 
picked up by the aerial wire into intelli- 
gible sounds in the head telephones. 


Tube Set More Sensitive Than Crystal 


The vacuum tube is a far more sen- 
sitive detector than a crystal, when 
connected in what is known as a “re- 
generative” circuit. It is so called 
because the instruments are connected 
to use over again some of the current 
flowing through the head telephones. 
A “non-regenerative” yacuum tube is 
not greatly superior to the crystal. But 
when “regenerative” the reliable work- 
ing range is about 40 miles daytime 
and 200 miles at night. Darkness has 
a beneficial effect on radio waves so 
that distances up to 1000 miles are 
usually covered by a regenerative one- 
tube receiving set in a country location. 

Vacuum tubes may be added to “am- 
plify” the signals or increase their 
sound as picked up on the detector. In 
general, any broadcasting heard clearly 
with headphones on one vacuum tube 
may be amplified or intensified by two 
additional vacuum tubes so that a group 
of people may hear it without wearing 
the telephone receivers. Then a horn 
may be placed over the receivers to 
form a “loud speaker,” or the phono- 
graph may be pressed into service for 
this duty. Either of these will give as 
good results as the loud speakers on the 
market which use an ordinary type of 
headphone. There are however, loud 
speakers using telephone reproducers 
of especially heavy build which will do 
the amplifying job somewhat more 
satisfactorily. 


Two Classes of Tube Sets 


There are two general classes of 
vacuum tube receiving outfits. Where 
there are no broadcasting or commer- 
cial stations nearer than 30 miles, a 
simple form of set may be used. This 
is called the “single circuit,” and has 
one or two control knobs. It is easy to 
operate, and quick. However, if there 
are two — broadcasting stations, 
let us say within 30 miles, and some 
commercial stations as well, it is advis- 
able to make use of the other type of 
set known as the “two-circuit.” While 
more complicated in adjustment, it is 
far more selective and capable of 
eliminating or “tuning out” practically 
all unwanted stations. Either of these 
may be supplied with additional vacu- 
um tubes in a unit, termed a “two- 
stage” amplifier. If standard vacuum 
tubes are employed, a six-volt storage 
battery of at least 80 ampere-hours 
capacity will be needed, but if the new 
“dry-cell” tube is desired, results will 
be not quite as good with the amplifier, 
and dry batteries are used. There is 
also a form of amplification in which 
vacuum tubes are used to amplify the 
radio impulses before they are made 
audible by the detector. This is “radio 
frequency” amplification, and will in- 
crease the strength of distant signals. 
Such additional expense need not 
be undertaken by the country dwell- 
er, since he is unhampered by poor 
location. 


A Word About Costs 2 


A home-made simple crystal set, in- 
cluding all accessories, should not ex- 
ceed $15 in cost. A good set of this 
type may be purchased for about $25. 
A single tube regenerative receiver, 
with all accessories, should amount to 
about $40 if home-made and about $75 
if purchased outright. With the two- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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W aEN Bryce Cardigan, son of a pioneer in the redwoods country, comes home to Sequoia from 
college, he finds his father, now almost blind, engaged in a struggle against an aggressive 


newcomer, Colonel Pennington. 


Bryce, who has started a friendship with the Colonel's niece, 


Shirley Sumner, vows to rescue his father’s business and especially to preserve the Valley of 
the Giants, a magnificent grove where his mother is buried, and which, because it blocks the 
Colonel's holdings, is menaced by the new operator 

On his first visit to the Valley of the Giants, he discovers that the noblest tree has been 
wantonly cut down for the burl, and that in falling, it has destroyed his mother’s grave. An 
envelope with the name of Jules Rondeau proves that Pennington’s woods-boss was the vandal 


At Shirley's invitation Bryce has dinner with her and the Colonel, and conveys to the latter 


that he knows who stole the burl 


The next morning Bryce goes to the Colonel's logging camp 


and just as he has whipped Rondeau till he confesses, Pennington appears and sets the woods- 


crew of twenty on young Cardigan. 


MAN of that indiscriminate mixture of Spaniard and Indian known in Cal- 


A ifornia as cholo swept the circle of men with an alert and knowing glance. 


His 


name was Flavio Artelan, but his straight black hair, dark complexion, beady eyes, 


and hawk nose gave him such a resemblance to a fowl that he was ig 


own among 


his fellows as the Black Minorca, regardless of the fact that his sobriquet was 


scarcely fair to a ver 


me,” he remarked in businesslike tones. 


excellent breed of chicken. 


“That offer’s good enough for 
“Come on—everybody. A month’s pay 


for five minutes’ work. I wouldn’t tackle the job with six men, but there are twenty 


of us here.” : 
“Hurry,” the Colonel urged them. 


Shirley Sumner’s flashing glance rested upon the Black Minorca. 
“Twenty to one! For shame!” 


dare!’* she cried. 


“Don’t you 


“For a month’s pay,” he replied impudently, and grinned evilly. And I’m takin’ 


orders from my boss.” 
after him. 


He started on a dog-trot for the timber, a dozen men 


Shirley turned helplessly on her uncle, seized his arm and shook it frantically. 


“Call them back! 


Call them back!” she pleaded. 


Her uncle got uncertainly to his feet. “Not on your life!” he growled, and in his 
cold gray eyes there danced the lights of a thousand devils. “I told you the fellow 


was a ruffian. 
revives, and then 


” 





Shirley guessed the rest, and she 
realized that it was useless to plead— 
that she was only wasting time. 
“Bryce! Bryce!” she called. “Run! 
They’re after you. Twenty of them! 
Run, run—for my sake!” 

His voice answered her from the tim- 
ber: “Run? From those cattle? Not 
from man or devil.” A silence. Then: 
“So you’ve changed your mind, have 

ou? You’ve spoken to me again!” 

here was triumph, exultation in his 
voice. “The timber’s too thick, Shirley. 
I couldn’t get away anyhow—so I’m 
coming back.” 

She saw him burst through a thicket 
of alder saplings into the clearing, 
saw half a dozen of her uncle’s men 
close in around him like wolves around 
a sick steer; and at the shock of their 
contact, she moaned and hid her face 
in her trembling hands. 

Half man and half tiger that he was, 
the Black Minorca, as self-appointed 
leader, reached Bryce first. The cholo 
was a squat, powerful little man, with 
more bounce to him than a rubber ball; 
leading his men by a dozen yards, he 
hesitated not an instant hut dodged 
under the blow Bryce lashed out at him 
and came up inside the latter’s guard, 
feeling for Bryce’s throat. Instead he 
met Bryce’s knee in his abdomen, and 
forthwith he folded up like an accordion. 


HE next instant Bryce had stooped, 

caught him by the slack of the trous- 
ers and the scruff of the neck and thrown 
him, as he had thrown Rondeau, into 
the midst of the men advancing to his 
aid. Three of them went down back- 
ward; and Bryce, charging over them, 
stretched two more with well-placed 
blows from left and right, and con- 
tinued on across the clearing, running 
at top speed, for he realized that for 
all the losses already inflicted on his 
assailants, the odds against him were 
insurmountable. 

Seeing him running away, the La- 
guna Grande woodsmen took heart and 
pursued him. Straight for the loading 
donkey at the log-landing Bryce ran. 
Beside the donkey stood a neat tier of 
firewood; in the chopping block, where 
the fireman had driven it prior to aban- 
doning his post, was a double-bitted axe. 
Bryce jerked it loose, swung it, whirled 
on his pursuers, and rushed them. Like 
turkeys scattering before the raid of a 
coyote they fled and from a safe distance 
turned to gaze apprehensively upon 
this demon they had been ordered to 
bring in. : 

Bryce lowered the axe, removed his 
hat, and'mopped his moist brow. From 
the center of the clearing men were 
crawling or staggering to safety— 
with the exception of the Black Min- 
orca, who lay moaning softly. Colonel 
Pennington, seeing his fondest hopes 
expire, lost his head completely. 

‘Get off my property, you savage,” 
he shrilled. 

“T'll get off—when I get good and 
ready, and not a_ second sooner,” 
Bryce returned soothingly. “In fact, 


Now, perhaps, you'll believe me. 


We'll hold him until Rondeau 


I was trying to get off as rapidly as 
I could when you sent your men to 
bring me back, Colonel.” 

He started toward Pennington, who 
backed hastily away. Shirley stood 
her ground, bending upon Bryce, a 
cold and disapproving glance. “I'll 
get you yet,” the Colonel declared 
from the shelter of an old stump be- 
hind which he had taken refuge. 

“Barking dogs never bite, Colonel. 
And that reminds me: One more 
cheep out of you, % ! friend, and I'll 
go up to my own logging-camp, re- 
turn here with a crew of bluenoses 
and wild Irish and run your wops, 
bohunks and cholos out of the county. 
I don’t fancy the class of labor you’re 
importing into this county, anyhow.” 

The Colonel, evidently deciding that 
discretion was the better part of 
valour, promptly subsided. 

The demon Cardigan halted beside 
Shirley and stood gazing down at her. 
He was smiling at her whimsically. 
She met his glance for a few seconds; 
then her lids were lowered and she bit 
her lip with vexation. 

“Shirley,” he said. 

“You are presumptuous,” she quav- 
ered. 

“You set me an example,” he retort- 
ed good humoredly. “Did you not call 
me by my first name a minute ago?” 
He glanced toward Colonel Penning- 
ton and observed the latter with his 
neck craned across his _ protecting 
stump. He was all ears, Bryce 
pointed sternly across the clearing, 
and the Colonel promptly abandoned 
his refuge and retreated hastily in the 
direction indicated. 

The heir to Cardigan’s Redwoods 
bent over the girl. “You spoke to 
me—after your promise not to, Shir- 
ley,” he said gently. “You will al- 
ways, speak to me.” 


HE commenced to cry softly. “I 

loathe you,” she sobbed. 

“For you I have the utmost respect 
and admiration,” he replied. 

“No, you haven’t. If you had, you 
wouldn’t hurt my uncle—the only hu- 
man being in all this world who is 
dear to me.” 

“Gosh!” he murmured plaintively. 
“I’m jealous of that man: However, 
I’m sorry I hurt him. He is no longer 
young, while I—well, I forgot the 
chivalry my daddy taught me. I give 
you my word I came here to fight 
fairly x 

“He merely tried to stop you from 
fighting.” 

“No, he didn’t, Shirley. He inter- 
fered and fouled me. Still, if I had 
known you were a spectator I think 
I should have controlled myself. I 
shall never cease to regret that I sub- 
jected you to such a distressing spec- 
tacle. I do hope, however, that you 
will believe me when I tell you I am 
not a bully, although when there is a 
fight worth while, I never gongs it. 
And this time I fought for the honor 
of the House of Cardigan.” 





“If you want me to believe that, you 
will beg my uncle’s pardon.” 

“I can’t do that. He is my enemy 
and I shall hate him forever; I shall 
fight him and his way of deing busi- 


ness until he reforms or I am ex- 
hausted.” 

She looked up at him, showing a 
face in which resentment, outraged, 


and wistfulness were mirrored. “You 
realize, of course, what your insistence 
on that plan means, Mr. Cardigan?” 

“Call me Bryce,” he pleaded. “You’re 
going to call me that some day anyhow, 
so why not start now?” 

“You are altogether insufferable, sir. 
Please go away and never presume to 
address me again.” 

He shook his head. “I do not give 
up that readily, Shirley. I didn’t know 
how dear—what your friendship meant 
to me, until you sent me away; I didn’t 
think there was any hope until you 
warned me those dogs were hunting 
me—and called me Bryce.” He held 
out his hand. “And I'll be a good 
friend to you, Shirley Sumner, until I 
have earned the right to be something 
more. Won’t you shake hands with 
me? Remember, this fight to-day is 
only the first skirmish in a war to the 
finish—and I am leading a forlorn 
hope. If I lose—well, this will be 
good-bye.” 

“IT have you,” she answered drearily. 
“All our fine friendship—smashed— 
and you growing stupidly sentimental. 
I didn’t think it of you. Please go 
away. You are distressing me.” 

He smiled at her tenderly, forgiv- 
ingly, wistfully, but she did not see it. 
“Then it is really good-bye,” he mur- 
mured with mock dolorousness. 

She nodded her bowed head. “Yes,” 
she whispered. “After all, I have some 
pride, you know.” 

“As you will it, Shirley.” He turned 
away. “I'll send your axe back with 
the first trainload of logs from my 
camp, Colonel,” he called to Pen- 
nington. 


NCE more he strode away into the 

timber. Shirley watched him pass out 
of her life, and gloried in what she 
conceived to be his agony, for she had 
both temper and spirit, and Bryce Car- 
digan calmly, rather stupidly (she 
thought) had presumed on brief ac- 
quaintance. Her uncle was right. He 
was not of their kind, and it was well 
she had discovered this. It was true 
he possessed certain manly virtues, but 
his crudities by far outweighed these. 

The Colonel’s voice broke in upon her 
bitter reflections. “That fellow Cardi- 
gan is a hard nut to crack—I’ll say 
that for. him.” He had crossed the 
clearing and was addressing her with 
his customary air of expansiveness. “I 
think, my dear, you had better go back 
into the caboose, away from the prying 
eyes of these rough fellows. I’m sorry 
you came, Shirley. If I had thought— 
but how could I know that scoundrel 
was coming here to raise a disturb- 
ance? And only last night he was at 
our house for dinner!” 

“That’s just what makes it so terri- 
ble, Uncle Seth,” she quavered. 

“It is hard to believe that a man of 
young Cardigan’s evident intelligence 
and advantages could be such a boor, 


Shirley. However, I, for one, am not 
surprised. You will recall that I 
warned you he might be his father’s 
son.” 


“IT wonder what could have occurred 
to make such a madman of him?” the 
girl queried wonderingly. “He acted 
more like a demon than a human 
being.” 

“Just like his old father,” the Colo- 
nel purred benevolently. “When he 
can’t get what he wants, he sulks. I'll 
tell you you what got on his confound- 
ed nerves. I’ve been freighting logs 
for the senior Cardigan over my rail- 
road; the contract for hauling them 

as a heritage from old Bill Hender- 
son, from whom I bought the mill and 
timber-lands; and of course as his as- 
signee it was incumbent upon me to 
fulfill Henderson’s contract with Cardi- 
gan, even though the freight-rate was 
ruinous. 

“Well, this morning young Cardigan 
came to my office, reminded me that 
the contract would expire next year 
and asked me to renew it at the same 
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rate. I offered to renew at a higher 
freight-rate, and explained that I could 
not continue to haul his logs at a loss, 
Well, right away he flew into a rage 
and called me a robber; whereupon [ 
informed him that since he though 
me a robber, perhaps we had better not 
attempt to have any business dealings 
with each other—that I really didn't 
want his contract at any price, having 
scarcely sufficient rolling-stock to hans 
dle my own logs. That made him caln 
down, but in a little while he lost hig 
head again and grew snarly and abu. 
sive—to such an extent, indeed, that 
finally I was forced to ask him to leave 
my office.” 

“Nevertheless, Uncle- Seth, I cannot 
understand why he should make such a 
furious attack upon your employee.” 


HE Colonel laughed with a fair imi- 

tation of sincerity and tolerant 
amusement. My dear, that is no mystery 
tome. There are men who, finding it im- 
possible to make a physical attack upon 
their enemy, find satisfaction in poison- 
ing his favorite dog, burning his house, 
or beating up one of his faithful em-. 
ployees. Cardigan picked on Rondeau 
for the reason that a few days ago he 
tried to hire Rondeau away from me— 
offered him twenty five dollars a month 
more than I was paying him, by 
George! Of course, I promptly met 
Cardigan’s bid and retained Rondeau; 
consequently Cardigan took the earliest 
opportunity to vent his spite on us.” 

The Colonel sighed and brushed the 
dirt and leaves from his tweeds, 
“Thunder,” he continued philosophic 
ally, “it’s all in the game, so why worry 
over it?” ; 

A groan from the black Minorca 
challenged her attention. “I think 
that man is badly hurt, Uncle,” she 
suggested. 

“Serves him right,” he returned 
coldly. “He tackled that cyclone full 
twenty feet in advance of the others; 
if they’d all closed in together, they 
would have pulled him down. I'll have 
that cholo and Rondeau sent down with 
the next trainload of logs to the com 
pany hospital. They’re a poor lot and 
deserve manhandling ig 

They paused, facing toward the tink 
ber, from which came a voice, powet 
ful, sweetly resonant, raised in song 
Shirley knew that half-trained baritoné, 
for she had heard it the night before 
when Bryce Cardigan had sung for het 
a number of expurgated lumberjack 
ballads, the lunatic humor of which had 
delighted her exceedingly. She mar 
velled now at his choice, for the melody 
was hauntingly plaintive—the words 
Eugene Field’s poem of childhood, 
“Little Boy Blue.’ 


The little toy dog is covered with dust, 
But sturdy and stanch he stands; 

And the little toy soldier is red with rust, 
And his musket molds in his hands. 

Time was when the little toy dog was new, 
And the soldier was passing fair; 

And that was the time when our little Boy 





ue, 
Kissed them and put them there. 


“Light-hearted, isn’t he?” the Cole 
nel commented. “And his voice isn't 
half bad. Singing to be defiant, 
suppose.” 

Shirley did not answer. But a fe 

minutes previously she had seen t 
singer a raging fury, brandishing af 
axe and driving men before him. S 
could not understand. And presen 
the song grew faint among the timber 
and died away entirely. 
- Her uncle took her gently by the arm 
and steered her toward the caboos® 
“Well, what do you think of your com 
pany now?” he demanded gayly. 

“[ think,” she answered soberly, 
“that you have gained an enemy and 
that it behooves you not to underesti 
mate him.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


HROUGH. the green timber Brycé 
Cardigan strode, and there was # 
lilt in his heart now. Already he h 
forgotten the desperate situation from 
which he had just escaped; he thought | 
only of Shirley Sumner’s face, tea® 
stained with terror; and because in his) 
ears there still sounded her fran j 
warning, he realized that howevel, 
stern her decree of banishment had 
(Continued on page 35) ‘ 
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been, she was nevertheless not indif- 
ferent to him. And it was this knowl- 
edge that when his song was done, 





= 
4 brought to his firm mouth his old 
whimsical smile, to his brown eyes a 
@ light of confidence and pride. 
higher The climax had been reached—and 
I could assed; and the result had been far 
a loss jm trom the disaster he feared ever since 
a rage the knowledge had come to him that 
‘upon I he was doomed to battle with Colonel 
thought Pennington, and that one of the earliest 
tter not fruits of hostilities would doubtless be 
lealings the loss of Shirley Sumner’s friend- 
- didn't Ship. Weil, he had lost her friendship, 
having but a still small voice whispered to him 
to han. that the loss was not irreparable— 
m calmag Whereat he swung his axe as a band- 


lost hig master swings his baton; he was glad 
id abu. that he had started the war and was 
d, that now free to fight it out unhampered. 
o leavy P hill and down dale he went. Be- 
cause of the tremendous trees he 


morn . could not see the sun; yet with the in- 
yee.” stinct of the woodsman, an instinct as 
7 infallible as that of a homing pigeon, he 
ir imi. W@S not puzzled as to direction. Within 
olerant™ *Wo hours his long, tirelss stride 
iystery fy brought him out into a clearing in the 
g it ime valley where his own logging-camp 
k upon Stood. He went directly to the log- 
poison. @ anding, where in a listless and half- 
house, hearted manner the loading crew were 
ul em. Piling logs on Pennington’s logging- 
ondeau fg trucks. , 
ago he Bryce looked at his watch. It was 


1 me— gy two o’clock; at two-fifteen Penning- 
month ™@ ten’s locomotive would appear, -to 
by back in and couple to the long line of 


~y trucks. And the train was only half 


y met 

ndeau; loaded. , +2 on 

arliest Where’s McTavish 2” Bryce demand- 
us.” ed of the donkey-driver. 


ed the The man mouthed his quid, spat cop- 
weeds, iously, and pointed. “Up at his 
sophie. ™ Shanty,” he made answer, and grinned 
worry ™ 4 Bryce knowingly. 

Up through the camp’s single short 
street, flanked with the woodsmen’s 
think | shanties, Bryce went. Dogs barked at 
” she him, for he was a stranger in his own 
camp; children, playing in the dust, 
‘urned | 8@zed upon him owlishly. At the most 
e full Pretentious shanty on the street Bryce 
thers: @ turned in. He knew it to be the woods- 
) i boss’s home, for the house was painted 


te with coarse red paint, while a fence 
» with My of pointed pickets painted white in- 


closed a tiny garden in front. As Bryce 
t and my came through the gate, a young girl 
rose from where she knelt in a bed of 
freshly transplanted pansies. 


e tink 

coal RYCE lifted his hat. “Is Mr. Me- 
-itone, Tavish at home?” he asked. 

before She nodded. “He cannot see any- 
or het Mf Pedy,” she hastened to add. “He's 
nial sick.” 

riad “I think he’ll see me. And I wonder 
mar if you’re Moira McTavish.” 

elody “Yes, I’m Moira.” 

wor “I’m Bryce Cardigan.” 


a A look of fright crept into the girl’s 

eyes. “Are you—Bryce Cardigan?” 
she faltered, and looked at him 
more closely. “Yes, you’re Mr. Bryce. 
You’ve changed—but then its been 
six years since we saw you last Mr. 
5 new, Bryce.” 

He came toward her with out- 
stretched hand. “And you were a little 
girl when I saw you last. Now—you’re 
Colo awoman.” She grasped his hand with 
the frank heartiness of a man. “I’m 


ist, 


e Boy 


ist mighty glad to meet you again, Moira. 
: I just guessed who you were, for of 
few course I should never have recognized 


you. When I saw you last, you wore 
| the ‘ gl , ‘ , 
g af your hair in a braid down your 


she back.” 


ontly * twenty years old,” she informed 
mber P 

ara “NTAND right where you are until I 
oom have looked at you,” he command- 
com ed, and backed off a few feet, the better 

to contemplate her. 

erly, He saw a girl slightly above medium 
an height, simply gowned in a gingham 
esti: | @tess. Her head was well formed; her 


hair, jet black and of unusual lustre 
and abundance, was parted in the mid- 
dle and held in an old-fashioned coil. 
Olra was a decided brunette, with 
rye@ @™ that wonderful quality of skin to be 


is & Seen only among brunettes who have 
had @ T0ses in their cheeks; her brow was 
rom d; in her eyes, large, and lustrous, 
ight ere was a brooding tenderness not 


eat! ™ “W!touched with sorrow. Her lips were 
@ Slightly parted in the adorable Cupid’s 
nti€ 






w which is the inevitable. heritage 
ver mm % a short upper lip; her teeth were 
had white as Parian marble. 
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Worn by millions for their unusual service! 
Goodrich “Hi-Press” Rubber Boots and Gaiters 
with the Red Line ’rqund the top— 
Goodrich “Straight-Line” Rubbers for all the 
family— 
They make your footwear dollars go farther. 
This time demand Goodrich—sold and recom- 
mended by 65,000 dealers. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Woman’s Rubber 





GOODRICH 


“HI-PRESS "and “STRAIGHT-LINE” 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


‘‘BEST IN THE LONG RUN’? 




















THE COW 


By JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 





“With the years, the Kingdom 
of the Cow is a constantly 
widening empire,” writes Mr. 
Van Wagenen, Jr. in this little 
book about the cow. He has 
written a practical book that 
one may read with emotion. 


Illustrated $1.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR FROM 


The Macmillan Company 
64-66 Fifth Avenue .- New York 
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EXTRA PRESENT FREE—GRANITE SET 
As an inducement we give a High Grade Granite Kitchen Set, consisting 
of 10-a¢. Dish Pan, 4-qt. e Kettle, 3-qt. Sauce Pan and 3-qt. Pudding 
‘an FREE of cost in addition to the Dinner Set, if you order . You 
vance no money. We trust you. You risk nothing. DAY 
lor our BIG FREE CATALOG and full information for taking ood 1087 
PERRY G. MASON CO., 733 Culvert & Sth St., Cincinnat!.O. Founded 1897. 


























BOOK ON Prep Ween, seeanet 
And How to Feed 


FARM CATALOG JUST OUT 
DOG DISEASES || Souhern Now Jersey” Photos and map of State, Waite 
to-day. VINELAND FARM AGENCY, S49-A0 Landis Ave, Vineland, N.1 








Mailed free to any address LANDSEEKERS ATTENTION! 
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America’s Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. only 5H to down wii belaace on ti Investi- 
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It Builds Strengta 


You have often wondered 
why a very little emulsified 
cod-liver oil, taken regularly, 


works 


building up the body. 


Scott's Emulsion 


enab! 


trong. Be sure it’s Scott's! 


Ss 
Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N J 
ED 


almost like magic in 


es you to enjoy the 
fullest benefits of the 
purest vitamine-bear- 
ing cod liver oil. Jf 
helps keep the vital 
forces of the body 
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A Modern Bathroom, $55 





Juat one of our wonderful bargains. Set com- 
prises « 4, 444 or & foot tron enameled roll rim 
bath tub © 19 inch roll rim enameled fat- 

ek lavatory, and « *syphon action, wash 
down water closet with porcelain tank and 
oak post binge seat; all chine index faucets, 
hickel-plated traps,and all nickel-platedheavy 


645 Third Avenue, New York City 
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HECKS Colds in 24 hours—ia 


| remedy . 
bearing Mr. Hill's portrait and signature. 
At All Druggiste—30 Cents 
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QUININE 


Quickly relieves 
form. Standard 
world over. Demand red box 
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DELICIOUS “HOTEL BLEND” 


COFFEE 
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Batisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


oo COFFEE Co. 
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T would be foolish for me to pretend 

that the family washing is not hard 
work, because you know as well as I 
that it is. There are, however, a few 
tricks that will help a little, and though 
you may know some, you may not have 
heard of all of them. 

For convenience we will divide the 
work into three heads, family wash, 
woolens and silks. First let’s talk 
about the family wash. Lots of people 
whe have no washing machines just 
gather the clothes up and begin to rub 
them, but if you have never tried it you 
will be surprised at the effect of a 
little soaking. Of course, it isn’t safe 
to try that with colored clothes, and 
you would want to divide the white 
clothes into two groups—the “body- 
clothes,” and the others. 

Put the clothes to soak the day be- 
before you wash, rubbing the soap 
directly on the specially soiled places, 


such as wrist-bands, neck-bands and 
skirt-hems. Use warm water if possi- 
ble. You cannot safely soak your 


clothes in tubs with iron fittings or in 
galvanized iron tubs that have a break 





should be mixed thoroughly with the 
water by squeezing it through a cloth, 
and that starch will dissolve only in 
hot water. 

There are only two.more suggestions 
that I have to make about the family 
wash, and one of those is that you soak 
the stockings in soapy water for an 
hour or two before washing time. Black, 
dark brown and dark blue stockings 
can be put in the same water. You will 
probably find it convenient to let them 
soak in a pail while you are doing the 
rest of the wash. As with the other 
clothes, this softens the dirt and saves 
some of the rubbing. The other sug- 

tion is that you use a brush on the 
men’s soft collars. You know how hard 
it is to remove the line of dirt that 
comes at the fold, but I think you will 
find a clean brush quite a help. 


Care in Washing Woolens 
In washing woolens, including blan- 
kets, the whole secret lies in using a 
very pure soap and tepid water. You 
can use either a cake or soap flakes 
(soap chips), but purity is absolutely 








The Convenient Kitchen—Does Yours Approach This Model? 


This model kitchen, exhibited by the Home Economics Department of the 
New York State College of Agriculture, shows washing machine, dish 
washer, and refrigerator, operated by electricity generated by an over- 
shoot water wheel. The kitchen is arranged in correct order to save steps 


in the galvanizing, because, if you do, 
you will make yourself more work tak- 
ing out rust-stains. Dripping faucets 
are also dangerous if you have the 
usual iron pipes, because the drip will 
make a rust stain on the clothes which 
are directly under the faucet. But if 
the drip is very slow you can use the 
tub for soaking if you tie several thick- 
nesses of rag over the mouth of the 
faucet after letting in the water. These 
rags then catch the rust-stains. 

If you have a washing machine, put 
the clothes in and wash them accord- 
ing to the instructions with that par- 
ticular make. If you haven’t a machine 
boil your clothes next, using the appro- 
priate one of these two formulas: 

1, For Soft Water—% cake of Fels 
Naphtha Soap, 2 teaspoonfuls borax, 
piece of paraffin the size of a pea. 

2, For Hard Water—% cake of Fels 
Naphtha Soap, 2 teaspoonfuls washing 
soda, piece of paraffin the size of a pea. 
(Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner and 
Cleanser or Dominion Cleaner and 
Cleanser may be used instead of wash- 
ing soda.) 

Any good grade of laundry soap. will 
do as well as Fels Naphtha, but you 
can judge about how much to use from 
the size of the Fels cake. Dissolve 
these materials in a saucepan full of 
beiling water. It will save time to cut 
the soap into small! pieces first. When 
the mixture is dissolved, poor into the 
boiler of hotswater and then put your 
clothes in and boil for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Put the clothes into cool 
water and examine carefully for any 
spots. An unvarnished wooden pole 
will be convenient for handling the hot 
clothes. There will probably be a few 
dirty spots, and these will have to be 
rubbed by hand, but I think you will 
find that the soaking and boiling have 
go softened the dirt that it will not take 
long to remove the spots. Rinsing, 
blueing and starching remain, but I am 
not going to suggest anything about 
those, because I am sure you have 
already been warned that blueing 


necessary. Never under any condi- 
tions use a soap powder or washing 
powder on woolens because these pow- 
ders contain a large percentage of 
washing soda, which is very injurious 
to any woolen material. Ivory Soap, 
Wool Soap, Fairy Soap, are all good; 
among the soap flakes, Lux, Ivory Soap 
Flakes and Fab are three of a number 
of good brands. 

Make a heavy lather with the flakes. 
The amount to use depends upon the 
size of your tubs and the hardness of 
the water. Hard water requires more 
soap than soft. The soap will dissolve 
and lather more quickly if you add the 
hot water first and beat it up with an 
old eggbeater or fork, adding the cold 
water afterwards. But if you do this, 
be sure to add enough cold water to 
make the tub-full tepid; it is better to 
have the water slightly cool than warm. 
Put the wool things into the water, 
souse them up and down, and squeeze 
them between your hands in order to 
force the soapy water through them. 
After a few minutes of this treatment 
rub any specially soiled spots gently by 
hand until clean and then repeat the 
first treatment for several minutes 
more, or until clean. Put the woolens 
through a wringer or squeeze the soapy 
water out by hand, but do not wring 
by hand because the twisting of the 
fibers is not good for wool or silk. Put 
the woolens into tepid rinse water and 
rinse thoroughly. This usually requires 
two rinse waters, but I think you will 
find it pays to use more if necessary 
in order to be sure that all the soap is 
removed. If soap is left in, your wool- 
ens will be more apt to pick up the dirt 
and in the long run will not wear as 


well, When You Wash Silk 

Of course, you know that some silks 
cannot -be laundered at all, but wash- 
silks are as easily laundered as the 
woolens and in the same way. Butthere 
are a few precautions which may be 
taken to prevent the white silks from 
turning yellow—or, rather, to delay 
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The A B C of Washing 


Elizabeth Johnston Tells How to Simplify This Often Unwelcome ‘‘Chore”’ 
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the yellowing as long as possible. If 
you will wrap a cake of blueing in ¢ 
piece of cloth and squeeze a little of j 
into each water into which you put th 
silks, including the rinsing water, you 
will find that your silks will stay white 
longer. You all know that sunlight 
will bleach cotton goods, but unfortu. 
nately that same sun will turn silkg 
yellow, and so wet silks should never 
be put in the sunlight. I have found it 
best, whenever possible, to iron the 




































































silks, soon after washing, without waithM = What 
ing for them to dry and then sprinkk@ natter 
ling them. If you have a wringer yous a7. wel 
should be able to get them dry enou tions of 
to iron immediately. You can get t nished | 
same effect by squeezing the silks a§M ors anc 
dry as possible by hand and then play every si 
ing them in a clean, dry bath towel and 
squeezing them again. You all know 
that a dirty or burned cover on the This 
ironing board is apt to soil the clothes {J did” by 
you iron on it, but this is particularly N.Y. | 
true of silks. A moderately hot iron Soak 
is best. as cups sc 
morning 
LAUNDRY WORK IN WINTER spoon b 
MRS, GEORGE GRAY : ‘ype 
Women who would be horrified af Pancake 
the thought of committing suicide, § omitted. 
weekly take their lives in their handgsM add 1 
while doing the family washing. Mang §@ tablespo 
times I have seen women hanging up Mrs. | 
elothes on a winter’s day with arms@ N. Y., s 
bare to the elbow and a little cap the ff a recipe 
only covering for the head, while the 
hour previous had been spent over 
steaming tubs. One F 
A few minutes spent in “cooling off{m wheat 
will be profitable. There are always salt, 2 t 
little things that may be done at thigi sweet n 
time. When you go out, be prepare@jm _ Put t 
for the exposure; wear overshoes, the egg, 
coat, hood and loose white gloves. then the 
always keep a pair of heavy canvag™ bake on 
gloves in my clothespin bag, and th Differ 
are not used for any other purpose. muffins : 
the clothespins are placed in the oveg 
or warming closet they will do much ™% j—— 
to make the task more pleasant, and 
the lines should be in place. 
There is nothing to be gained by 
hanging colored clothes outdoors. Ig 
the house they will dry more rapidly 
and be ready to iron before the white 
elothes are dry. There is usually ap 
unused room where they may be hu 
Many people make a m= Bee Aang 
hanging white clothes inside to d 
but I find they soon become yellow a 
cloudy. If the day is unfavorable f 
leave them in the basket, ready to hang 
“PIRST AID” FROM AN 
EXPERT 
ISS JOHNSTON, who is an 
expert chemist, has person- 
ally tested and analysed practi- 
cally all the washing compounds zz 
on the market. Her experience is 
both practical and scientific—in 
fact, a great New York concern on the u 
annually buys thousands of dollars of its ne 
worth of such supplies on her delicious 
recommendations. Popular 
Her advice to the housewife is a Mi 
therefore unusually valuable and be J., si 
“The A B C of Washing” has casy 
been prepared especially for 
American Agriculturist readers. 
Three- 
cup milk 
1 teaspo 
up, or in a tub of water. No ha 4cups fl 
results from either course in ¢ Mix a 
weather. Clothes should not be out ## milk, eg, 
a strong wind, particularly if the tem @ let rise | 
perature is freezing. The whipp put in ge 
damages them more than the w and bake 
But when the day is quiet, it is a be 
to see, them hanging over the snow, 
whitening from the effects of the am As a 
monia in it and the sun above. Delica cannot bi 
articles may be put in a cheesech of Elmit 
bag and hung in the open. ’ and true’ 
The days being so short, I find it is#@ % use. 
great saving of time to soak the clothe One ar 
over night, using warm water and: teasopoor 
good soap. Often many pieces will corn me: 
ready for the rinse water in the m §poonfuls 
ing. Having the starch made is ano beaten ¢ 
help. ; ortenin 
Freezing fades delicate colors = Sift fi 
cracks linens, so this sort of gar & add the d 
should not be exposed. Wet ingr 
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add the dr 
Wet ingredients. 


E like to pretend that pancakes are 

a small boy’s special favorite, but, 
as a matter of fact, every member of 
the family has a sneaking fondness for 
this typically American dish. Some 
prefer them with melted butter, others 
use only maple syrup, which seems, 
after all, the most suitable combina- 
tion. But some vote that a mixture, 
composed of butter, white or brown 
sugar and cinnamon, brings out the 
flavor most delightfully. 

Whatever one’s preference in the 
matter of sweetening, hot griddle cakes 
are welcome on every table. Two varia- 
tions of the usual recipe have been fur- 
nished by American Agriculturist read- 
ers, and should be given a tryout on 
every subscriber’s table this winter. 


Oatflake Pan Cakes 

This recipe is vouched for as “splen- 
did” by Mrs. E. B. Austin, of Machias, 
N. Y. Her directions read: 

Soak 2 cups of oatflake in 2% to 3 
cups sour milk over night. In the 
morning add 1% cups flour,.one tea- 
spoon baking powder, 1 teaspoon salt, 
2 teaspoons sugar sifted together. Then 
add one or two slightly beaten eggs. 
Pancakes are very good if eggs are 
omitted. Just before baking the cakes 
add 1 teaspoon soda dissolved in 2 
tablespoons hot water. 

Mrs. C. E. Aldrich, of Canandaigua, 
N. Y., says she can highly recommend 
a recipe in which graham flour is used: 


Graham Griddle Cakes 

One pint of graham flour, 1 pint of 
wheat flour, 1 tablespoon syrup, 1 egg, 
salt, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 1 pint 
sweet milk. 

Put the milk in a baking dish, beat 
the egg, add pinch of salt, then syrup, 
then the sifted flour. Beat all briskly, 
bake on a good hot griddle. 

Different ways of making bread or 
muffins are also welcome as a variation 
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Hot Breads Always Popular '- 


Recipes Which Are Variations of Old Favorites 


smooth. Bake in well-heated oven % 
of an hour. When done’ it- cleaves 
slightly at sides of tin and will hiss on 
bottom of tin if tried with a wet finger 
as you remove from oven. 


FOR THE HEAVY FIGURE 





The time has gone by when the stout 
woman tried to disguise her waist by 
wearing clothes that fitted as tightly 
as possible. 


Someone discovered a few 
years ago that 
this only accen- 
tuated the extra 
pounds of flesh, 
and the up-to- 
date stout wom- 
an now dresses in 
loose, simple 
garments, with- 
out marked 
waistlines and 
with long panels, 
which give a 
much more be- 
coming effect. 


No. 1511 is an 
example of the 
\\ best type of gown 
for the stout fig- 
ure. It is a pat- 
tern that may be 
used for almost 
any sort of mate- 
rial, and can be 
made in a tail- 
ored style with 
the close - fitting 
sleeves, or they may be flare. The flare 
sleeve is most becoming to the woman 
with large hips. 


No. 1511 cuts in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards 40-inch ma- 
terial with 1% yards 21-inch contrast- 
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MY DREAM SHIPS 
CLARA E. PUTNAM 


I sent my ship a-sailing away across the sea, 

Into the Happy Country to find a dream for me. 

The sunbeams pierced the water and frolicked with the foam, 
I sent my ship a-sailing, but I—I stayed at home 

And fashioned baby dresses with dainty ruffled skirts, 

The softest fluffy blankets; wee, cunning little shirts; 

I asked the nesting robin, I prayed the cooing dove 

To bring their mother secrets, the wisdom of their love. 


And when the purple twilight had touched the sunset rim, 
With all its precious cargo my ship came sailing in. 
Oh, take your silks and spices, your diamonds and your 
I’d rather have the sunlight that kissed my baby’s curls. 
Some day my ship goes sailing again across the sea 

Into the Happy Country to find a dream for me; 

Its prow will cut the water and toss the shining. foam; 

I’ll breathe a prayer for safety until my ship comes home. 
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on the usual loaf. Nut bread, because 

of its nourishing value, as well as its 

delicious taste, is rapidly becoming a 

popular addition to the everyday din- 

Ner, Miss Z. E. Berdan, of Paterson, 
. J., supplies a recipe which should 
easy to use: 


Nut Bread 

Three-quarters cup sugar, 1 egg, 1 
cup milk, 4 teaspoons baking powder, 
l teaspoon salt, 1 cup chopped nuts, 
4cups flour. 

Mix al! dry ingredients, then add 
milk, eggs and nuts. Put in pan and 
let rise for % hour before baking, or 
put in gem pans and let rise 5 minutes 
and bake from 15 to 20 minutes. 


Corn Muffins 

As a reliable standby, corn muffins 
cannot be excelled. Mrs. Ida A. Brown, 
of Elmira, N. Y., furnishes a “tried 
and true” list of the proper ingredients 

use, 

One and. one-half cups of flour, two 
teasopoonfuls baking powder, % cup 
torn meal, % teaspoon salt, 3 table- 
SPoonfuls sugar, 1 cup milk, 1 well- 

ten egg, 3 tablespoonfuls warm 
thortening. 

Sift flour and baking powder, then 
ingredients,and pour in the 
Stir all briskly until 





\° 
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ing; 2% yards binding and 4 yards rib- 
bon for sash. Price 12 cents, stamps 
or coin. 


To Order: Write name and address 
clearly, enclose 12 cents for each pat- 
tern ordered, and mail order to Fashion 
Editor, American Agriculturist, 461 
4th Ave., N. Y. C. Our Winter Book 
of Fashions is still available. It con- 
tains over 300 styles for all members 
of the family. It is 10 cents a copy. 





TO MEND PORCELAIN 


“In your paper of Oct. 14th you 
mention an inquiry as to how a cracked 
earthen jar could be mended. I have 
a porcelain pitcher which belonged to 
my grandmother. Two years ago the 
handle was broken off close to the 
pitcher. I remembered reading in some 
magazine to tie broken pieces together 
and boil several hours in skim milk, 
and then, after cleaning, to set it away 
for several months. Usually a broken 
dish is a loss, but as I treasured this 
one I followed directions and as a result 
have been using my precious pitcher 
for a year and a half. The article did 
did not say how much fun you would 
have cleaning the kettle the milk and 
dish are boiled in for that length of 
time, so I won’t.” 
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Montgomery Ward ?@ 


New Spring Catalogue 
READY for You 





Send 


the Coupon Below 


for Your FREE Copy 


It is completed. The new Catalogue for Spring is now ready. 

Months of work searching for bargains, experts visiting all the 
markets of America, better and still better values. Now the book is 
complete. And one copy is YOURS Free. 

In all our Fifty Years Service to the American Public we have never 
offered you better values—bigger bargains in dependable, serviceable 


goods and larger savings for you. 


It is the duty of every thrifty man, of every prudent woman, to take 


advantage of this offer and send 
the coupon below for this new 
complete catalogue. 


Everything for the Home, 
the Farm and Family 


For the Man: Suits of all vir- 
gin wool, as low as $14.95. Every- 
thing else a man wears of equally 
high quality at correspondingly 
low prices. Everything a man uses 
from tools to farm machinery at 
a saving. 

For the Woman: The best New 
York Styles in all kinds of wear- 
ing apparel. Everything needed 
to make a house a home. Every- 
thing a woman buys for home, 
herself or children—and always 
at a saving. 

We repeat—one copy of this 
Catalogue is yours Free. Don’t 
you, at least, miss. the pleasure, 
the surprising bargains, the big 
saving that may just as well be 
yours. Send this coupon back to- 
day! 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


CHICAGO FORT WORTH KANSAS CITY 
PORTLAND, ORE. ST. PAUL 





Your Orders Shipped 
Within 48 Hours 


We have perfected our service for You. 


After much work, and study, origi- 
nating and testing new systems, and 
employing experts, we have a system 
that makes certain a very quick and 
satisfactory service to you. 


Practically every order is now actu- 
ally being shipped and on its way to 
the customer in less than 48 hours. 


Lower prices, better merchandise, 
and now a 48 hour service. True itis 
indeed that “‘Montgomery Ward & 
Co., the Oldest Mail Order House, is 
Today the Most Progressive.” 











Mail the coupon below to the 
one of our five houses 
that is nearest you. 


To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Dept. 80-H 

I Chicago, Kansas City, St. Faul, Fort Worth, 

Portland, a4 (Mail this coupon tg the house 

nearest you. 

| Please mai! me my free copy of Montgomery 

| Ward's complete 1923 Spring Catalogue. 

! 
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BULK OF APPLE RECEIPTS ARE 
GREENINGS 


f bulk of the supply of barreled 
apples in the market last week were 
Greenings. There was considerable ac- 
cumulation of barreled stock from N. 
Y. State in the market. 

The total carlot shipments of apples 
from all producing points within the 
United States this season up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1923, was 79,073 carloads com- 

ared with 73,407 cars to the same date 
ast year. 

Market reports on apples use the 
term “best” as meaning the best of the 
general receipts. The term “fancy” is 
applied only to those very exceptional 
packs where the goods are of very 
superior quality, carefully graded and 
free from all Tessishes. Such goods 
are superior to the minimum require- 
ments of the New York law for Grade 
A. “Ordinary” is the common stock 
barely meeting minimum Grade A re- 
quirements not uniform good size, nor 
up to market standard as to color or 
freedom from blemishes. 

These terms will be used in regular 
quotations on this page during the rest 
of the apple-shipping season, as in the 
following table of wholesale prices at 
New York January 4: 


APPLES Best Fancy Ordinary 
Baldwin. . .$4.75@5 $5.25@5.50 $4 4.50 
Greening... 4 @4.25 4.50@4.75 3.50@3.75 
MeIntosh.. 7.50@8 8.50@9 6 @7 
N. Spy.... 6.50@7 7.250750 5 @6 
Ben Davis. 3 @3.25 3.50 2.50@2.75 


The market for pears most of which 
are now Kiefers continued very dull. 
Best Kiefers sold at $3.00 to $3.50 with 
a few sales of fancy large at $3.75 to $4. 


Potato Market Dull After Holidays 


Except for a little better demand 
just before New Year’s the potato 
market at New York has been generally 
dull with plenty of potatoes moving 
from the country on the slightest pros- 

ct of higher prices. Most New York 
Btate growers have been getting 45 
cents a bushel, with a few very fancy 
bringing 50 cents. 

At the 38rd St. N. Y. City yard 150- 
pound sacks on January 4 were sell- 
ing, not freely, for $2 each. Bulk 
State rotnd whites No. 1 per 180- 
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pounds mostly $2.50 for best. Long 
Island Green Mountains, per 180-pounds 
bulk, mostly $3.50 to $3.65, 

The total carlot shipments of pota- 
toes in the country this season up to 
January 1, was 154,800, only a little 
in excess of the 152,245 cars shipped 
last year up to the same date, in spite 
of the larger crop. 


Demand for Cabbage Improving 


There were very few cars of cabbage 
in the yard on January 4, and the de- 
mand was improving. The best Danish 
brought $25.per ton in Harlem. Some 
up-state shippers are holding for $20 
per ton f. o. b. which is too high to 
stimulate much movement. Carlot ship- 
ments of cabbage in U. S. up to Jan- 
uary 1, were 34,391 compared with 
26,994 to same date last year. 

Onions continued to find a steady 
market, with prices for No. 1 yellow 


lower than in 1921, the decline was not 
as great as with most other farm pro- 
ducts. The following average whole- 
sale prices received for butter in New 
York City for the last five years were 
compiled by the principal trade market 
reporting agency: 1922, 40.58 cents; 
1921, 43.25; 1920, 60.144; 1919, 60.72; 
1918, 52.30. 

Included in the year’s receipts of 
butter at New York were at least 20,000 
packages from Canada, and 27,260 
casks of 112 pounds each from Den- 
mark. The high tariff of 8 cents per 
pound caused imports to fall off consid- 
erably in 1922, and the total importa- 
tions were about 4,000,000 pounds. 

The cold storage holdings of butter 
in the four large markets on January 
8 were 14,835,806 pounds, compared 
with 32,974,153 pounds on the same 
date last year. Receipts of butter at 
New York up to January 3 this year 








eastern farmers hold on January 4: 

Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 
Extra first 
Firsts... 


Lower grades... 


Extra firest..... 
Pec cccccess , 


Butter (cents per pound) 


Extra (92 score) 


Good to prime..... 


Timethy Ne. 3... ° 
SUemOtny NO. Sow ccc cesceces 
DE 6§-« 04.004 4 6awepeee 
Fancy light clover mixed 

Oat straw No 


Fowls, colored fancy, heavy. 
Fowls, leghorns, 


ROOSOTS. « ciccccccecseceesecesce 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 


Sheep, common to good ewes... 
Hogs, Yorkers . 





Quotations From Eastern Markets 


The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to 


Hennery, whites, extra fancy........... 


Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts..... 


Hennery browns, extra fancy.. : oe 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extra fancy 


Creamery (salted) high score........... 
State dairy (salted), fine to fancy.. a ‘ : : . 


Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 


fancy, heavy.........,. 
Chickens, colored, fancy, heavy.......... 


Calves, good to medium........eeeeee0 
Bulls, common to g0o0d.........ceeesee 
Lambs, common to good.........sesee0 


New York Buffalo Phila 
eanee 55@57 eecesee eceses 
ceece 53@654 enceer gaoeee 
eneee 51@52 51@5 eceees 
‘neue 51@54 eevsce ececes 

et éivehee  Geumes 
6eeee 53@55 eecces 

45@52 ceeiche Aided 

as 49@56 49@50 
coos 42@51 46@48 eeoees 
eecce 524%@53 ‘. -  ~teebna 
dawns 51144@52 54@55 534 
cece 42 50 52@53 ASP a 
coves 35 @41 45@51 ceoece 

$24@25 sei hich $20@21 
teense 21@23 $19@20 17@19 
aiees 4@25 aware '19@20 
sete 16@17 GOs ae 12.50@13 
cosee 24@25 eesess eos ees 
sees 23@27 25@26 26@28 
Sahat 20@21 17@21 19@22 
ae Se 13 17@18 16@17 
eocce 15 @16 12 @15! e esaue 
eseee 2.6@3.9 4'14@5%% Geewde 
aah 9 @11 11144@15! tele 
eevee 14@5% 7 @8 coves 
eeece 4 @9% 8446@9'4 eeeese 


ae eee eee eee eee 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


‘ will in the near future be based upog 








slightly higher than a week ago, best, 
$2.65 to $2.75 per 100-pound bag. Re- 
comparatively light. Carlot 
shipments to January 1 for whole coun- 
try were considerably greater than last 
year, 23,090 cars: this year, compared 
with 17,339 last. 

Sweet potatoes advanced last week 
for a few days, then dropped again 
with much larger receipts. New Jersey 
sweets principal supply now. 
many shipments is poor. 


| Prices ranged from 90 cents to $1.65 
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during week, but on January 4 most 
sales were $1.15 to $1.25 per bushel. 
Celery offerings from up-State sec- 


| tions were of inferior quality and con- 


dition, with demand light and market 
generally dull. U.S, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics reports that 48,596 
crates of celery were still in storage 
December 22 in Wayne County. Two- 
thirds crates, best, sold at New York, 
January 4, at $3.25, with few sales 
higher. 


Butter Lowers on Heavy Receipts 

Butter dropped several cents a pound 
in the last week. Receipts are running 
thousand packages per day 
higher than the week prvious, with con- 
siderable quantities arriving from for- 
eign countries. Creamery, salted, ex- 
tra 92 score, was quoted at 51% @ 52c 
per pound, January 4, as compared 
with 54 cents a week before. On same 
date last year the price was 39 to 40 
cents, State dairy declined from 3 to 
6 cents on top prices for given grade, 
and showed much wider range in qual- 
ity and price. Danish creamery sold 
at 52 to 52% cents per pound. ‘ 

Receipts of butter at New. York in 
1922 broke all previous records. There 
was an increase over 1921 of 444,704 
packages, equivalent to about 26,682,- 
240 pounds. The total receipts for 1922 
were 3,317,278 packages. Although 
prices during the year were somewhat 


were 19,025 tubs, compared with 9,164 
tubs last year. 

New York State cheese, whole milk, 
average run colored and uncolored flats, 
sold the first four days in January at 
27% to 28 cents per pound, slightly 
above the average price of December, 
on which the Dairymen’s League based 
its price for milk going into cheese 
manufacture. The market was steady 
in spite of very heavy receipts of 320,- 
006 pounds on January 2, compared with 
102,539 pounds on same day last year. 


Eggs Hold Fairly Firm 


Nearby eggs declined another 5 cents 
per dozen last week, except fancy near- 
by browns, which continued at about 
the same price. Receipts were about 
4,000 cases in excess of the previous 
week from Saturday to Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 2. Shipments of Pacific Coast 
whites were fairly liberal. The fanciest 
nearby extras were in fair demand, 
and the finest New Jersey lots sold for 
various prices up to 60 cents per dozen 
on January 3. Pacific Coast whites ex- 
tras quoted at 55% @ 56c; fancy New 
Jersey hennery browns, 56 @ 57c. 


Receipts of Poultry Exceed Demand 


Receipts of fresh-killed poultry con- 
tained liberal and in excess of demand. 
Nearby chickens are very irregular in 
quality and many shipments average 
considerably under the quotations. The 
prices on nearby best poultry, January 
4, follow: Per pound, by the barrel, 
dry-picked fowls, five pounds and over, 
29@30c; four pounds, 28c; three 
pounds and under, 20 @ 26c; scalded, 
five pounds and over, 23 @24c; roast- 
ing chickens, dry picked, four to six 
pounds and over, 34 @ 36c; 3% pounds 
and under, 24 @ 30c. 

More live poultry was sold in New 
York City in 1922 than ever before. 
The total business for the year was 
more than 12,000 carloads, with an 





average value of $4,250 per car, ma 
ing a total value of $51,000,000. E 
timating an average weight of 34 
pounds to each bird, the total numb 
of birds exceeded 62,000,000. All th 
poultry was Kosher dressed in 
poultry slaughter houses and consum 
chiefly by Jewish people. Their p 
capita consumption of poultry was clo 
to 90 pounds per person. 
All during the year the supply v 
in excess of normal demand. Who 
sale dealers and shippers both claj 
they have made no money on poul 
business here last year. Competition 
resulting from the effort to move ove 
supply cut the margins down so that 
profits were small. 






























Country Dressed Calves Meet Gog 
Market 


Country dressed calves have found 4 
much better market outlet since the 
holidays, and have been fairly plentj 
ful. Small veals and lower grad 
calves, however, brought irregular 
prices, and did not move as regularly 
as better qualities. Dressed lambs wen 
steady for fancy hot house, but poe 
grades sold slowly at irregular prices 
The following quotations are for Janv 
ary 4: Calves, prime, 16 @17c; fait 
to good, 11 @ 15c. Lambs, dressed hob 
house, per carcass, 9@12c. Pigs, 8 t 
12 pounds, per pound, 30 @ 40c; 14 & 
20 pounds each, per pound, 20 @ 380c. 


Hay Market Continues Dull 
Market continues weak and trade 
dull. The followin uotations are 
based upon the new %. ry Hay Grades, 
which are now in effect in the New 
York markets. Copies of the grade 
specifications can be obtained from the 
U. S. Bureau of Agrcultural Econom 
ics, Washington, D. C. Official inspee 
tions to determine quality and condition 


these grades, and can be obtained of 
application to Richard J. O’Brien, New 
York Hay Exchange, 601 West 33 
Street. 


No. 1 No. 2 

U. S. Timothy (not 

more than 5% 

GOVE)... scccsce $26 $24@25 $2144 
U. §S. Light Clover 

mixed (not more 

than 15% clover) 24@25 23@24 2 
U. S. Medium Clover 

mixed (not more 

than 35% clover) 24@25 23@21 22 
U. 8. Heavy Clover 


mixed (not more 
than 65% clover) 21@23 18@20 
Light Grass mixed 







(not more than 

15% grass)..... 23@25 
Medium Grass (not 

more than 35% 

ee 19@22 
Heavy Grass mixed 

(not more than 

60% grass)......, 19@22 
Heavy Clover mixed 

(not more than 

90% grass)..... 17@21 






Feed and Grain Quotations 
Buffalo Market—Wholesale prices 
carlots f. 0. b. Buffalo, 100-pound sacky 
were practically the same on January? 
as quoted in last week’s issue, except 
for choice flour middlings, which w 
50 cents ton lower. Straight grail 
were all lower, and quoted: New N 
2 yellow corn, 82¢ bushel; No. 3 yellow 
corn, 8lc; No, 2 white oats, 51%c; 
3 white oats, 49%c. 

The following were the cash 
quotations per bushel at New Yorks 
No. 2 red wheat, $1.35; No. 2 hard wi 
ter, $1.35; No. 2 yellow corn, 90% 
No. 2 mixed, 90c; No, 2 white o 
54% @ 54%c; No. 3, 53%c; fye 
export, $1.0214; barley for malti 
81 @ 83e. At Chicago: No. 2 
winter, $1.17% @1.19%; No. 2 
corn, 71@71%c; No. 2 yellow comm 
70% @72c; No. 2 white. oats, 43 
43%c; barley, 60@T7lc; rye, 8 
@ 88c. 


Horse Market Starts Year Activé 

January opened with an active mal 
ket, prices $25 to $50 higher on got 
serviceable animals than at the clow 
of last year. At New York, fre® 
western horses, sound and fully servit 
able, sold the first week in January & 
$165 to $250 for weights over 1 
pounds; $140 to $215 for light 
weights. Second-hand, sound 4 
horses sold around $190 for ave 
weights, particularly good animals 
ing as high as $225. The spring ha 
market in New York City opens at 
February 1, and lasts until early } 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 

ves whenso ordered; or we 
ir hi ie sinto Oak Tanned 


your caifskins inte Shoe Leather, 

iors Gun Metal, Mahogany Russet or 

lig ghee rshade, Calfsking tanned in the 

er shades of shoe leather, also 

© elegant stend and table covers; 

t for birthday, wedding and holi- 
gilts, 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


fashion, repair and reshape them if 
needed, Furs are very light weight, 
therefore it would eest but little to 
send them in to are . 
cost, then we will ho 
€ 
ry a book combined gives 
f useful information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides. About eur safe dyeing precess on 
cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. About dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, muffs 
and garments. About our sharp reduction in menu 
facturing prices. About Taxidermy and Head ~~ 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Sos 
_ $71 Lyell Ave., Rochest 


LADIES’ FURS 


We tan hides and make them 
into robes, coats, mittens and 
ladies’ furs, at reasonable prices 
Send us your hides and furs 
which you want remodeled and 
made into latest styles 


_4 Robes and Coats at Wholesale 
Prices. Free Samples 


References: Citizens State Bank, 
Milford, Indiana Write to the 


Milford Robe & Tanning Co., incrons. mo. 
SAVE YOUR HIDE AND FUR FOR 


coats, wraps 
robes and rugs 


‘We tan them-You wear 





Stylish garments, warm and durable, 
made to order from horse, cow or fur 
bearing animals. Gloves and caps from the 
trimmings. Save W to 75 per cent 
FREE 32 p. CATALOGUE. How to. prepare skins 
ty prices. Prompt, reliabie service from 
> er ur tanning maputoctpria and taxidermy 
che: ©., Inc., 662 West Av ochester ‘ 
THICK, SWOLLEN | GLANDS 
that make a horse Wheeze, \ 
Roar, have Thick Wind or \ 
Choke-down, can be reduced 
with 
also other Bunches or swelling. No blister, 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
nomical—only a few drops required at an ap- 
plication. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3R, Free 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
379 Temple ‘ Street Springfield, Mass. 
BN COMPOUND 


Booklet 

Free 

$3 Pkg. guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
bac $1 Pkg. sufficient for ordinary cases. 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Po 





; BABY CHICKS 
CHICKS ‘: Rocks, Hed 


aranteed Ba Rel 
SUNN ‘YSIDE HATC HE RY LIVERPOU PA 


FEBRUARY CHICKS FROM QUALITY STOCK 


wrder for Strickler’s pure-bre vig 
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LEONARD sT RICKLER SHERIDAN, PA. 


LARGE STOCK ; ine Pe alte, lrurkeys, Geese, Ducks. 
Bantams, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock, Eggs 


low. Catalog. PIONEER FARMS. Telford, Png 


Guineas, 


_ SPECIAL PRICES ON TURKEYS, DUCKS, 
GEESE, CHICKENS, GUINEAS, HARES AND 
DOGS. Catalog free. H. H. FREED, Telford, Pa. 


DAY OLD DUCKLINGS | Manin th White Pekine. 


nes at chick prices 


CLYDE, N. ¥. 
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Egg Bred White Leghorn 


CHICKS 


Double your poultry profits 
with our Famous Improved 
Winter Egg Gasket Strain of 
S.C.White Leghorns. They are 
the selected, long, deep-bodied 
typical hens’ with large lopped 
combs, mated to the famous Holly- 
wood and Beall 250-300 EGG Pedi- 
greed sires. Allour breeders areculled, 
selected, and mated by poultry spec- 
ialists and inspected jb pproved as 
to their laying ability and health. 
Our Leghorns are wi £ 
wisn Bere "fers, Abu es arin Saga 
are reaping a golden harvest of eggs the year round from our 
too, can make big money with them. 


egg bred layers. 
jaluable Catalog tells all about EGG FAsMino 
FREE ; FOR PROFIT ak, What and How to feed f 


Worth many G at a ‘a 
chicks and eggs betore you bo. s Said” 55 


Q.DEVRIES, Grandview Poultry Farm. Box K Zeeland, Mich, 


in 
n'y 
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New York Holstein Breeders’ 
Annual Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the New 
York Helstein-Friesian Association 
will be held at the Hotel Yates, in 
Syracuse, January 16, It will be fol- 
lowed by a banquet that evening at 
the Hotel Onondaga. Speakers include 


D. D. Aitken, Flint, Mich.; Lieutenant | 


Governor-elect George R. Lunn, Henry 
Morganthau, Jr., publisher of the 
American Agriculturist, and J. D. 
Barnum, pubisher of the Syracuse 
Post-Standard. Prof. H. H. Wing of 
Ithaca is chairman of the banquet 
committee. 


Annual Winter Sale Next Week 


The annual mid-winter sale of the 
Association will be held at the State 
Fair grounds on the two following 
days, January 17-18. Over 150 head | 
of high-class pure-bred Holsteins will | 
be sold, including several 30-pound | 
cows and fourteen bulls from high- | 
record dams. 


TAGGART IN FRONT AGAIN 


The winner of the Grand Champion- | 
ship at the International Live Stock 
Exposition this year was C. L. Taggart 
of Washington, Pa. This is Mr. Tag- 
gart’s third grand champion. In 1907 
he won with Squire Good, and in 1910 
with Crown. The Aberdeen Angus 
Breeders’ Association writes as fol- 
lows of Mr. Taggart’s achievement: 

“This practical 
East has always been high up in these 
competitions in which animals are 
lined up in the ring and judged alive 
by one judge, are then slaughtered and 
their beef passed upon by a second ex- 
pert as they hang in the coolers of 
one of the big packing houses. Every 
year Mr. Taggart’s Aberdeen Angus 
steers are crowding the colleges for 
honors, getting two firsts, three sec- 


onds, three thirds, four fourths and a | 
fifth in classes that often number over | 


50 in the greatest agricultural colleges 
in the United States. 

Starting with a good Aberdeen An- 
gus cow picked up at the Chicago yards 
several years ago, Mr. Taggart began 
using registered purebred Aberdeen 
Angus bulls. From that start came all 
these excellent carcasses and have 
proved above every other feature of 
the show that purebreds are worth 
about 40 per cent more than scrubs or 
grades merely as a commercial propo- 
sition at the market. 


week. They act like a tonic. They also 
keep the coat sleek and glossy. 


Choosing the Farm Radio 
(Continued from page 33) 


stage amplifier, a single circuit or two- 
should | 


circuit regenerative receiver 
total about $75 if home-made, and 
about $160 if it is a manufactured 
instrument. 

For those who are not mechanically 
inclined and who wish to insure results, 


it is advisable to purchase a manufac- | 
Where economy is impor- | 


tured outfit. 
tant, and the radio enthusiast is also 
capable with tools and of an experi- 
mental nature, the individual parts for 
the set may be purchased and assem- 
bled at home. This is by far a better 
method in these days of mail-order 
houses and quantity production of radio 
supplies than the third possibility— 
that of constructing the entire set 
oneself. Where sufficient money is in- 
vested in standard parts, it is always 
possible to advance from a simple to a 
more sensitive outfit, but home-made 
parts are almost always thrown away 
and replaced later on by superior 
manufactured products. 


Realizing that radio broadcasting is | 
a settled affair, and that it will be a | 


most important factor in farm life, the 
American Agriculturist will publish 
within the next few months a series of 
“how-to-make-it” articles describing 
the construction of a number of mod- 
ern radio receiving sets which have 
proven their worth. These will all be 
progressive in that the parts employed 
for a simple receiver may be used later 
on in a more advanced outfit, when the 
builder has fitted himself to assemble 
more sensitive equipment. 


breeder from the 


3.5 ‘1 
| waite = ‘A "RUF FF ROCKS, WHITE WYANDOTTES, & Rk. 


WHITE & BUFF ORPINGTONS SIL. L. WYANDOTTES, 50, 89. ; 100, 
Get your order in now and I will ship when you want them. 


CATALOGUE FREE 
| H. B. TIPPIN, Box F, FINDLAY, OHIO 


RURAL CHICKS 


. sas | DISCOUNT allowed on all orders booked now 
To Keep the Horses in Condition try | Asi for our tree value : 
feeding carrots a couple of times a | 


} and 100g live delivery 


| Zeeland 


| POSTPAID. Live arrival guaranteed 


| SHERIDAN POULTRY FARMS 

















SWINE BREEDERS 





CATTLE BR EEDERS 








Pleasant Hill Berkshires 
Bred Gilts, Open Gilts and Boars 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
DAY & YOUNG, Washington, Pa., R6 











Holstein Cows For Sale 


Two carloads of fancy, large grade Hol- 
steins that are just fresh or due to freshen 
soon. 

60 cows that are bred to freshen during 
February, March and April. All young, 
large and heavy producers. 

A. F. SAUNDERS 
Telephone 1476 CORTLAND, N.\, 











LARGE YORKSHIRE BOARS 
FOR SALE 


Well-grown for their age and vigor- 
ous. Ready for immediate service. 
Priced at farmers’ prices. 

HEART’S DELIGHT FARM, Chazy, N. Y. 




















‘Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Sows and Gilts bred for Spring Litters 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN “COWS — 

fresh and close by large and heavy producers. 

Pure bred registered Holsteins all ages; your 
inquiry will receive our best attention, 

Browncroft Farm McGRAW New York 


HOLSTEINS. 


Two car loads high-class grade springers. The 
kind that please. One car load registered females 
Well bred, strictly high-class. Several registered 
service bulls. JA A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N.Y. 


Three Reg. ‘Ayrshire H Heifer Calves, Twe Bull Calves 
* A.B. SUAN, Jasper, N. Y. 





" SHEEP BREEDERS 





0.1 Cs. VIEWMONT FARM, MAINVILLE, 
| Nom, AY ‘aint Wikdwood Blood’ lines "Paire not related. Goud 
away Bad ‘and Wildwoe ot. 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


yearling ewes for sale; good individuals Bred to 
Lamb in March, ARTHUR 8. DAVIS, Chill, N. ¥. 
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BABY CHICKS _ 





BM QUALITY CHICKS 


It’s not only what WE do, that makes them 


Hillpot Quality Chicks. 


It's what THEY do, right in your own poultry yard. 


The quick way they 


develop into profitable layers and payers is the natural result of their ancestry 


plus our right hatching. 
For the biggest profit results on 


LEGHORNS, ROCKS, REDS, WYANDOTTES 


told not by us, but by our customers, be sure to read Our 


1923 Catalogue Free 


Full of valuable facts that point the way to poultry success and poultry pr« ofits, 


that show why 


“wherever they raise them they’re sure te praise them.’ 


Safe delivery of fuli count guaranteed anywhere within 1200 miles. 


W. F. HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. 








SUNBEAM HATCHERY > 


The Chicks that I sell are produce d under my personal superyision in a good, modernly 


| equipped hatchery which is kept in best possible condition. 

selected and of best heavy laying strains, kept on free range, well-housed and handled 

Thise gl to produce strong, growthy Chicks which will 

i HITE, BROWN A BUFF LEGHORNS, 50, 87.; - 

REDS & ANCONAS, 50, 88.; 100, 815.; 500, e 
MINORCAS, 50, 88.50; 100, $16.; 500, # 


from disease and properly fed 
mean ps. ROFIT to my customers. PRIC 
$1 , $62.50. BARRED “ROCKS, K. & 8 


full live delivery by prepaid post. 
BANK REFERENCE 


The parent stock is care ofully 
F ree 


be. 
$18. ; 500, 687.50. 1 guarantee 


Member I. B. C. A. 





from MICHIGAN CERTIFIED 8. €. ENGLISH STRAIN, White 
Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, and Anconas. BUY DIRECT from 
our large rural poultry institution and save money LIBERAL 
ACT QUICKLY! 
catalogue and attractive prices. Our 
faction 


Ask for our tree valuable 
chicks are shipped postpaid and we guarantee satis 


RURAL POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
R No. 1 Dept. A 


400, 000 CHICKS 


* strong Chicks from wel bre dand well- 
—. kept heavy laying hens i aoe 
isp & BUFF LEGHORNS, sa s $13; 500, 
at $62.50. BARRED & WHITE Oe: KS. 8. C 
4 eri ANCONAS, 50, $; 100, SL) 
Cy 500, $72.50. WHITE WYANDOTTES, 50, $8.54 
<a.’ 100, $16; 5. BI FP OKPINGTONS, 
SILVER WVANDOTTES, 50, $9.50; 100, $18; 500 $87 
Bank refe Sans 
Order direct from this ad. Free circular 


MODERN HATCHERY, Box D, Mt. Blanchard, Ohio 


HIGHEST QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


Pure-bred, vigorous chicksthat live and grow. From free- 

range, Hogan-tested healthy hens with the lay bred 

Per 100 Suu 1000 

ite. Brown, Buff Leghorns ‘$15 s?vz $140 

t. L. Reds, Anconas $18 SS $160 

White Rocks, Blk. Minorcas sy $9 $180 

All chicks sent by special dellvery parcel post prepaid, 

100s safe and live delivery guaranteed. 10% books order 
any week after Feb. 1 





SHERIDAN, PA. 


° Wh., Br,, and Buff Leghorns. 

1923 Chicks 100, $13: 500, $60; Barred Rocks, 
Anconas, Reds, 100, $15; 500, $70. Bult 
Orpingtons, Wh. Kocks. Minorcas. Wh, 
Wyandottes, 100, $16; KO $75, Assorted, 

mixed, 50, $6: 100, $11; 500, $0. From heavy 

laying flocks. Postpaid to you. 100@ live 

delivery guarantee: Reference Bank of 

Berne, Free Circular 

Globe Hatchery, Box 57 


BABY CHICKS-= Quality Hatched 


8. O. White Leghorns: RK. C. Rhode Island Reds: Bar- 

red, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 100% liye de- 
ery. Free pricelist 

Strawberry Ridge, Pa. 





Berne, tnd. 





liv 
MIDVALE POU LTRY yan 


°S ‘SUPERIOR CHICKS 
TIFFANY’S ingen 


Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner DUCKLINGS 
ALDHAM POULTRY PARM, 2. Ho. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


CHI 


$11 AND UP. oom tested, heavy laying, 

Barred and White Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 

Minorcas. 50, $8.50; 100, hey 500, $77.50. Buff 

$0 Baw n Be, wd ‘ 
Mixed, $11 per 100 3 


pad f wai fve det , deliv: ranteed. Order NO 
this ad. Catalog free.” Also egws for hatching 


Bank Reference 
TRI-STATE HATCHERIES Bex 510 Archbold, Ohio 


Michigan | 





Si 
livable 
Se 
machines 
from R= 7 ae: 
pure farm bred stock 
cialists in 8. Ww. acho 
R. 1. Reds. B. P. Ro®ks. Sent postpaid. 100% 
live delivery guaranteed. Eggs and Breeding 
stock lliustrated circular “ALL THAT & 


NEW IN POULTRY "* FREE. 


GALEN FARMS, Box 200, Clyde, New } York 


BABY CHICKS | 
From 200-Egg Hens 


Chicks from winter laying, farm raised, mature stock 

© .W. Leghorns, K. L- Reds, Barred Rocks, White Orp- 
ingtons, Anconas, Black Jersey Giants, White Indian 
Kunner Ducks, $15 per 100 up. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Parcel! Post prepaid. Hatching eggs, $3.00 ‘= or 100. Belgian 
Hares and New Zealand Reds. Circular 


Glen Rock Nursery & Stock Farm 
' Ridgewood, N. J. 


Chicks —Breeders—Eggs 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 

Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, R. 1. Reds, both 

combs Light and Dark Brahmas. Show and 

Utility Quality. 16th year. Catalog free. 
TRY US AND BE SATISFIED 


RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Box 565, Riverdale, N. J. 


CHIC — 





PEDIGREED, EXHIBITION & SELECT GRADES, 
from 40 breeds, heavy layers. 4 
kinds of ducklings. Postage 
PAID. Live apie al guaranteed. Our 
Hatcheries WEST from which to 
ship. <A aK, s Feed 2 
Catalog Free. Stamps pene 


NABOB HATCHERIES, Box AS Gambier, Ohio 


~ BABY CHICKS | 
Get a bunch of early chicks. Have that idle brooder 
earning money. The first broilers are the money makers, 
Prices now: Buff, Barred Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Min- 
oreas, I8e each; White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 6c each: 
Broiler chicks. Be each. Yrite for prices fer future 
delivery. Safe Delivery Guaranteed by Parcel Post. 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM, Nunda, N.Y 


HUMMER’S FAMOUS CHICKS — 
Pullets, Bar Rock, Brown Leghorn 
Ancona, White Leghorn, Minorca, 
Etc. Free Circulars. 
E. R. HUMMER & CO. 


Hampton’s Black Leghorn Chicks 


Get my free circular before you order chicks—tells 
why the BLACK LEGHORN is the greatest layer 
and most profitable breed on earth. Write today. 


A. E. HAMPTON, Box A Pittstown, N. J. 





Frenchtown, N. J. 
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MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY CARRY” 








The Underwood Standard Portable — 
a necessity on the modern farm 


Think of the business benefits of ped letters. Your meaning 
mis-read. You may 


anor : business; and farmers are business men. 
tl ought to be business-like letters —in other cannot be misunderstood, or your orders 


urel 
keep a carbon copy of your correspondence 


und girls on the farm—and the older folks too As for the children—an Underwood Portable is of real help 


simple Underwood Portable No in school work. Lessons, when typed, are neater, more legible, 


on the sturdy 
and sure to get the favorable attention of the teacher. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC. - Underwood Building, N. Y. 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 


UNDERW OOD TYPEW RITER Co., Inc., Underwood Building, N.Y. Send booklet Giving Wings To 
} Send Underwood Standard Portable, tully guaranteed, to address below. Words”, fully describing the 
Enclosed find price, $50.00. [Prepaid to any point in the United States.] Underwood Standard Portable. 


______ Address 





Name 














